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AU Ms ts pJsasant^ bvi Ourt art ivao 
Jictms that art mmcJk mart — 71/ 

T%ds^ and Tit Coming tn of ikt Mor- 
matdon'* TTu High Txds'' u host fruUtd 
viik modtr* spoiling inasmvcX as dioagk 
ti prriands to h* a tols told at her sphmxng 
whssl by a woman tn tbs sxxtetuik c sH tu r y 
it tx manfestly a tals wnttm at ksf dash fy 
a woman tn tbs ntnstemtb, Tbt Isvsl 
sm libs ruddy ore** a figure darb agasnsl 
day’s geldsn dsath" tbs tmagt tf tbs rearing 
Lxndu nut by tbs tidal mnv sbapsd libs 
a cmrlm^ snow-tfbt/s cloud” and tbs stb- 
btMg rTVsr”—aU tbsss ore unmtsiabphly 
modem but net to be eomplamsd ^ tsnlesa 
wbsn tbs amtkor spoils up upps ” Tbs 
High Ttds” bat tbs rare qnhity of simple 
dramatic narratxos <f action, Assur^y 
uotbsng could be better told than tttr*— 

So far so fast tbs e yg re drove 

Tbs ksart bad bantlr tims to heat^ 

Be/kre a tbsOom seetbing wavs 
Sobbed in the grosses at our feet 
Tbs foet had hardly time to fiee 
Before it brais agoimsi tbs knss 
And mU tbs morid was in tkssso. 

Yet finsT if fitisr could be — tbs bne/est 
most active most spacscus lines— foBow — 
Tkatfirw tixtwed w r ec is ahoui tbegrasSf 
That f&i swept out tke fiadts to tea. 



The Boston hells ccastn^ not to nnq the tunc 
of dtsma}\ “ The Brides of Endtrhy" , Jill 
the ifaneas with a chantpus^, sii'cllintf, and 
hurr}'in^ music that is most htauiiful, ai d 
the whole poem ^^les a hind of nluctant 
proof of the degree of true and Ici^ilimati. art 
of which this poet was capable, but to wind 
she Si Idom set her hand in earnest 
Jean Tnq^elcnv is iniitahle in the fashion 
she set, of doz'cs, mtllint^-pails, datsus, and 
wtaflier {with its fc^u rhymes') — a fashion of 
which the day is lonq m<tr-past But she is 
not mil table in the brief masterly passasrts of 
her best and more truly memorable h ncs 
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DiWdcd 


JD 


An emply nky a wocW of htather 
Purple of foxglove, yolkw of broom 
We two among them wmdlng together 
Shaking out hor>e 7 Ireadlog perfume. 


Crowds of bee* are giddy with clover 
• Crowds of grasshoppers skip at our feet, 
Crowd* of lark* at thdr mabns bang over 
Thanking the Lord for a life ao sweeL 

Fluibetb the rise with her purple favour 
Gloweih the deft with her golden ring 
Twist the two I rt o wn butterflies wav er 
Lightly settle nnd deepHy *wing 

We two walk till the purple dleth 
And »hort dry gr*** under foot 1* brown 
But one little streak at n distance lieth 
Green like a ribbon to prank the down. 
K(»M*l * 2 



DIVIDED 


n 

Over llic grass we '.tepped unto it. 

And God He knowctli how blithe we 
w ere ' 

Never .1 voice to bid us eschew it 

Hey the green ribbon that showed so fair’ 

He} the green ribbon’ vve kneeled beside 

It, 

We parted the grasses dew} and sheen, 
Drop over drop there filtered and shded 
\ tiny bright bock that trickled between 

Tinkle, tinkle, swectl} it sung to us. 
Light was our talk as of faiir}' bells— 
Faery wedding-bells faintlv rung to us 
Down in their fortunate parallels 

Hand in hand, while the sun peered over. 
We lapped the grass on that vounghng 
spring. 

Swept back its rushes, smoothed its clover, 
•\nd said, ” Let us follow’ it westering ’’ 

III 

A dappled sky, a world of meadows. 
Circling above us the black rooks flv 
Forw’ard, backw’ard, lo, their dark shadows 
Flit on the blossoming tapestr} — 


divided 


Flit on the beck for her long gnu* parteth 
Ai hair from a maid a bright 0708 blown 
Km rtf 

\nd k) the «un like a low darteth 
Hla flattermg imile on her wayward 
track. 

Sing 00 I we *jng In the glorloui weather 
Till one over the tiny atraod 

So narrow In sooth that *1ilJ together 
On either bnnk we go hand m hand. 

The bock grow* wider the hand* muat 
sever 

On ^ther marglo our songs all done 
Wo move apart while she ringeth ever 
* Taking the course of the stooping sun 

He prays Come over”— I may not follow 
I cry Return” — but he cannot come 

We speak we laugh but with voices hol- 
low 

Our hands are banging our beartB are 
numb 


r? 

A breathing sigh a sigh for nniwer 
A little talking of outward things 
The carelhss beck is a merry dancer 
Keeping sweet time to the air she sings. 

S 



DIVIDED 


\ little pain uhen the bccit grows uidcr, 
“Cross to me now — for her ua\clcts 
swell ” 

“I may not cross" — and the voice beside her 
Faintly rcachcth, though heeded well 

No backward path , ah ' no returning , 

No second crossing that ripple’s flov. 

“Come to me nou, for the west is burning, 
Come ere it darkens," — “ \h, no' ah, 
no'” 

Then cries of pain, and arms outrcaching— 
The beck grows wider and suift and 
deep 

Passionate words as of one beseeching — 
The loud beck drowns them, we walk,' 
and weep 

V 

A yellow^ moon in splendour drooping, 

A tired queen w>ith her state oppresstd, 

Low by rushes and swordgrass stooping, 
Lies she soft on the w'avcs at rest 

The desert heavens have felt her sadness, 
Her earth w ill w cep her some dew \ 
tears , 

The wild beck ends her tunc of'gladncss, 
And goeth stilly as soul that fears 
4 



DIVIDED 


We two wmlk on in our ^rus} plflce* 

On either marge of the moonlit flood 
With the moon b own Badnesa in our &ces 
^Vhere joy U withered, blossom and bud. 

VI 

\ shady freshness, chafers whirring 
A little plf^ng of leaf-hid Urdt 
A flutter of wings, a fitful stirring 
A doud to the eastward snowy ns ctuds. 

Bare grassy slopes, where kids ore teth- 
ered 

Round valleys like nests all femy-llned 
Round hnii, with fluttering tree-tops fen 
• thered 

Ssrell high la their freckled robes be- 
hind. 

A rose flush tender n thnU a qui\'er 
When golden glooms to tho tree-tops 
gGde 

A flashing edge for the milk white nw 
The beck, a nver — with itlH sleek tide. 

Broad arid white and polished as tdver 
On sbq goes under IhUt laden trees 
Sunk In leafage cooeth the cuK-er 
And plalneth of love s disloyalties. 



DIVIDED 


(jlitlcrs the dc\\ uid shlnt^ llie n\cr. 

Up comes the hh and dries lier bell, 
Bui two arc u dicing- apart for e\cr. 

And \\a\c their hands lor a mute fan- 
\\ ell 


vn 

A br.ncr swell, .i sv\ liter sliding. 

The river hasteth, her hanks ricide 
Wing-hke sails on her bosom gliding 
Boar dovv n the lilv and drow n tlu reed 


Stateh prows arc rising and bowing 
(Shouts of mariners winnow the air), 
And level sands for banks endowing 
The tinj green ribbon that show id so 
fair 


While, O my heart' ns white sails shivir, 
^nd crowds are piissing, and banks 
stretch w’ide, 

How hard to follow, with bps lh.it quiver. 
That moving speck on the far-off side' 

Farther, farther — 1 see it — know it — 

My eyes brim over, it melts ^way 
Onlj inj he.art to mj heart shall show it 
As 1 walk desokate daj d.aj 



DIVIDED 


vm 

And 3fet I imow pa« all doubting truly — 
A knowledge greater than grief am 
dim— 

I know ax he loved* he will lore me 
duly — 

Yea, better — e en better than I love him 

And ax I walk by the vast calm river 
The awful nver ao dread to tee, 

I aay Thy breadth and thy depth for 
over 

Are bridged by hit thoughts that cxnsa 
to me." 



Honours 


PART I 

A Scholar is musing;- on las ivnni of success 

To strive — and fad Yes, I did strive and 
fad, 

I set mine eyes upon a certain night 

To find a certain star — and could not had 

With tliem its deep-set light 

Fool that I wasl I will rehearse my fault^ 

I, w'lngless, thought myself on high to 
lift 

Among the winged — I set these feet that 
halt 

To run against the swift 

And yet this man, tliat loved me so, can 
write — 

That loves me, I would say, can let me 
see. 

Or fain would have me think, he counts 
but light 

These Honours lost to me 
8 



ifomuRS 


Tkt Letttr of lu frttnd 

Wh*t are they? that oW house of yours 
which gave 

Such welcomes oft to me, the sirabeams 
&11 

Still down the squares of blue and ahlte 

which (MTC 

Its hotpltable halh 

A brare old house 1 a garden full of bees 

Large dropping popples and Qiieen hoL 
Hbodci 

With butterflies for crowns — tree peonies 
And ploks and goldilocks. 

• 

Go when the shadow of your bouse is 
long 

Upon the garden— when some new 
waked bird 

Pecking and flutlerlog chirps n sudden 
song 

And not a leaf Is stirred 

But ewy one drops dew from either 
edge 

Upon Its fellow while an amber ray 

Slants up among the tree«tops like a wedge 
Of Itqmd gold — to play 
9 



HONOURS 


“0\er and under them, md ^o to fall 

Upon that lane of water hmg below — 

That piece of sk\ let in, that jou do call 
\ pond, but which I know 

“To be a deep and wondrou*^ world, for 1 

Ha\e seen the trees within it — marvel- 
lous things 

So thick no bird betwi\t their leaves could 
But she would smile her wings, — 

“Go there, I sav , stand at the water’s 
bnnk. 

And shoals of spotted gravhng \ou shall 
see c 

Basking between the shadows — look, and 
think 

‘ This beauu is for me , 

“ ‘ For me this freshness in the morning 
hours. 

For me the water’s clear tranquilhtj , 

For me the soft descent of chestnut flow ers. 
The cushat’s erv for me, 

“ 'The loveh laughter of the wind-swajed 
w heat , 

The eas} slope of j^onder pastor il hill, 

lO 


NOI^OUJiS 


The ledgy brook whereby the red kine 
meet 

And wAde and drink thmr fill. 

Then saunter down that terrace wbcDce 
the aea 

AH fair with wlng-Jike Bails you raaj 
discern 

Be glad, and tay This beauty Is for 
me— 

A thing to lo\e and Jmm 

For me the bounding innf tide* for me 

The laying bare of sands when they re 
treat 

The purple fiush of calms the epnrkTing 

When waves and sunshlDe meet 

So after gazuig homeward turn and 
mount 

To that long chamber in the iDof there 
tell 

Your heart the laid up lore It bolds to 
count 

And piiie and ponder welL 

The lookings onward of the race before 

It had a past to mnka It look behind 



HONOURS 

Its reverent wonders, ,utd its doubtinj^'- 
sore, 

Its ador.itjons blind, 

“The thunder of its war-son|js, and the 
glow 

Of chants to freedom b) the old world 
sung, 

Tlie sweet lo\c cadences that long ago 
Dropped from the old-world tongui 

“And then this new -world lore th.it t.iUes 
account 

Of tangled star-dust , maps the triph 
w hirl 

Of blue .ind red and argi nt worlds tha' 
mount 

And greet the Irish Kari , 

“Or float across the tube th.tt HrRStiiFi 
sw-ays. 

Like pale-rose ch.aplcts, or like sapphire 
mist , 

Or hang or droop along the hc.a\ cnl} w aj s. 
Like scar\cs of amcth}st 

“O strange it is and wide the, new-world 
lore, 

For next it treateth of our natne dust' 



HONOURS 


Most Hip out buned tnon*ter* *LD<i explore 
TTio green eerth* fruitful cruit 

Mu*t write the rtory of her seething 
youth — 

How lieardf peddled lo her Julfewxrra 

sees 

Must show the cones she ripened and 
fonooth 

Cotrat seasons on her trees 

Must know her weight and prj Into 
her age 

Count her old beadt lines by their Udal 
swdl 

Her ffuolcea mountaios name, her craters 
* g»Ug® 

Her cold volcanoes tell 

And treat her as a ball that one might 

pass 

From this hand to the other — such a 
ball 

As he could measure with a blade of grass 
And say It was but small I 

Hocounl O friend I pray you bear 
with n^e 

The grass hath time to grow In meadow 
lands 


*3 



HONOURS 


And leisurely the opal murniunnjj sea 
Breaks on her yellow sands, 

“And leisurclj the nng-do\e on her nest 
Broods till her tender chick will peck 
the shell, 

And leisurely down fall from ferny crest 
The dew'-drops on the w ell , 

“And leisurely your life and spirit grew. 
With yet the time to grow and ripen 
free 

No judgment past withdraws that boon 
from you, 

Nor granteth it to me 

r 

“ Still must I plod, and still m cities moil. 
From precious leisure, learned leisure 
far. 

Dull my best self with handling common 
soil , 

Yet mine those honours are 

“Mine they are called, they are a name 
which means, 

‘ This man had steady pulses, tranquil 
nerves , 

Here, as in other fields, the most he gleans 
Who works and neier sw^erves 



HONOURS 


We meMure not his mind v,c cannot 
tell 

What lieth under over or beside 
The test we put him to be doth excel 
We loKJW where bo Is tried 

But, If be boast some farther excel 
lence — 

Mind to create ns well ns to attain 
To sway hla peers by golden eloquence. 
As wind doth shift a fane 

To sing among the poets — wo are 
nought 

We cannot drop a tine Into that sen 
And read its fathoms off nor gauge a 
• thought 

Nor map a nmile. 

It may be of all ^*01000 sublunar 
The only one he echoes we did try 
We may have come upon the onJv star 
That twinkles io his sky 

And so It was with me." 

O false my fidend! 

False false a random charge, a bl^me 
undue 


*5 



HONOURS 


Wrest not fair reasoning to a crooked 
end 

False, false, as >ou are true! 

But I read on “And so it was with 
me. 

Your golden constellations lying apart 

They neither hailed nor greeted heartily, 
Nor noted on their chart 

“And >et to you and not to me belong 
Those finer instincts that, like second 
sight 

And hearing, catch creation’s undersong. 
And see by inner light 

“ You are a well, whereon I, gazing, 
see 

Reflections of the upper heavens — a 
well 

From whence come deep, deep echoes up 
to me — 

Some unden^'ave’s low swell 

“ I cannot soar into the heights you show, 
Nor dive among the deeps that you re- 
veal , 

But it IS much that high things are to 
know, *■ 

That deep things are to feel 

i6 



HONOURS 


TI5 j-ourst not minf (o phick out of 
j-our brcait 

Some human truth uhose irorWngs re- 
condite 

Were unnttired In n-ordt, and manJfcJt 
And bold U forth to Tight 

And cry Behold this thing that I have 
foun^ 

And though they hne« not of It tllJ that 
day 

Nor should hare done n’lth no man to 
expound 

Its meaning yet they say 

Ue do accept It lower than the shoals 

^We sldm (his diver went nor did crente 

But 6 nd It for us deeper In our souls 
Than we can penetrate 

\ou were to me the world s Interpreter 

The man (hat taught me Natures un 
known tongue 

And (0 the note* of her wald dulcimer 
First set sweet words and sxmg 

And whm am I to jeu? \ steady hand 

To hold ft steadfast heart to trust 
Withal 
(»W®) 


*7 



HONOURS 


Merely a man that lo\ts jou, and \m 11 
stand 

By you, whdtc’er befall 


“ But need we praise his tendance tutelar 
Who feeds a flame tliat varms him’ 
Yet ’tis true 

I love you for the sake of v,hat 50 U arc, 
And not of what you do — 

“As hea\en’s high twins, w'hereof in 
Tynan blue 

The one revoheth through his course 
immense 

Might love his fellow of the damask hue, 
For like, and difference ( 

“ For different pathw'ays evermore decreed 
To intersect, but not to interfere. 

For common goal, two aspects, and one 
speed, 

One centre and one year, 


“ For deep affinities, for drawings strong. 
That by their nature each must needs 
exert, 

For loved alliance, and for umon long. 
That stands before desert 
18 



^ro^^ouns 


\r>d j<l dewrt rnnkcs brighter nol the 

lct.1 

Fcb- neare>t hh o»n »lar he shall not 
ftll 

To think thovc raj's unmatched for noble- 
nos 

That distance counts but pale. 

Be pak afnr since still to me jnsu shine 
And must srhik Nature s cfdr&t la« shall 
bold " — 

Ah there s the iboufjlit whidt makes hU 
nwidom line 
Dear as refifk-d f^ldl 

Then shall I drink this dn)U]:;ht ofoijTnel 

• Part suTet part sharp? Mj^lf ocr 
prired to knosr 

Is sharp (he cause U nett and truth 
to tell 

Fr» would that cause fo r go 

WjWi Is that Ihl of all the men on earth 
Doth lore me «tII enough to count mo 
great— 

To think mj soul and hk of equal girth— 
O nbrral estimate I 

\r>d \rt It IS w> lie U bound to me 
Tor human love maken aliens near of kin 
‘9 



HO\OURS 

V« fcud) un onr ban^ brought lo »uddca 
wtomi 

Doubu alt his forcgooo path if t«crT 
the true 

And turns (o this and l 1 ^ to ihr otlirr 
luuvd 

\s kimulnf; not uhat lo do ■— 

So I bi-ntg checked nni alth n>> patli 
at stnfr 

Which led to such n ebawn and there 
doth end. 

holse path I It cost me pricclo M-arv of 

nfe 

M) aeJJ-beloved fnend. 

Uterr fell a flute vkhmCanjinedewml up— 

Tile 6 uto (h.U he W'os uoni to ] L-i\ 
upon 

It dropped bejide the jonquil « milk a late 
cup, 

\nd freckled con slips wan— 

Dropped from his heedles* hand when 
dAzed and mule 

Ho sailed upon the eagle* qui\Tnng 
win^, 

\>pmng panting — ay u dropped — tlie 
dule 

Ernsbile a rheH*brd thing 



HONOURS 


Among the delicate grasses and the 
bells 

Of crocuses that spotted a nil side, 

I picked up such a flute, and its clear 
swells 

To my 30ung lips replied 

I played thereon, and its response was 
sweet , 

But lo, they took trom me that solacing 
reed 

“O shamel” they said, “such music is 
not meet, 

Go up like Ganymede 

“ Go up, despise these humble grasry 
things, 

Sit on the golden edge of yonder cloud ” 

Alas ' though ne’er for me tliose eagle 
wings 

Stooped from their eyrie proud 

My flute ! and flung aw ay its echoes 
sleep , 

But as for me, my life -pulse beateth 
low, 

And like a last -year’s leaf ^ enshrouded 
deep 

Under the dnfting snow, 

33 



//OVOl/J^S 


Or HLe xxne \c^l ^K-rrckcd upon ihe 
Mn4 

Of torrwl k«i<un{» with ail b«r roer 

cturuThf 

And left to rot betwixt th« sea ojui land 

M> h«I(dckk bpUit Uesv 

kuHn^ 1 think for what thru u-os 1 
nude 

Wliat rnd appointed for— ahat um dis 
wgned? 

Now kt rrw Hifht this heart that «a» 
bewrayed— 

UntcU Umm c^et gone bbnd. 

]ly %eIt4wlo^ed fdeod ot noon to-da> 

Over our cUlT* a white mUt laj un- 
furled 

So thick one wtaruUng on thru brink 
ml^ht kay 

here doth end the world. 

A uhiCc flbjkk beneath and nought b^- 
Ude 

\rt harltJ a croppinj^ wmnd not ten 
leel down: 

Soon I could trace MWte browJnj^ lamb* 
that hied 

Through rock-patbk cleft and brown. 

•j 



HONOURS 


And here and there green tuflb oi grass 
peered through, 

Salt lavender, ,ind sea thrill, then be- 
hold. 

The mist, subsiding ever, bared to view 
A beast of giant mould 

She seemed a great sea monster lying 
content 

With all her cubs about her but deep — 
deep — 

The subtle mist went floating, its descent 
Showed the world’s end was steep 

It shook, It melted, sh.iking more, till, lo. 

The sprawling monster was .i rock, 
her brood '' 

Were boulders, whereon seamews white 
as snow 

Sat watching for their food 

Then once again it sank, its day w'as 
done 

Part rolled away, part vanished utterl}^ 

And glimmering softly under the white sun. 
Behold ' a great w'hite sea 

O that the mist w hich veileth my To-come 

Would so dissolve and jield 'unto mine 
eyes 


24 





A worthy path ! 1 d count not weariaome 
Long toU, DOT enteq>rbe. 

But strain to reach it ay with wroetlingi 
stout 

And hopes that even in the darh will 

Tike pl ant s In dungeons reaching federa 
out) 

And plodding! wary and slow 

Is there such path already made to 6t 

The measure of my foot? It shall atone 

For much. If I at length may light on it 
And know It for mine own 

» 

But Is there none? why then tis more 
than well 

And glad at heart myself will hew one 
out. 

Let mo bo only sure for sooth to tell 
The sorest dole is doubt — 

Doubt, a blank twilight of the heart, 
which mars 

All sweetest colours In Its samw 

A souWnist, throogh whose nfts familiar 
stars 

Beholding we misname. 



HONOURS 


A ripple on the inner sea, which shakes 
Those images that on its breast reposed , 

A fold upon a wind -swayed flag that 
breaks 

The motto it disclosed 

0 doubt' O doubt 1 I know my destiny, 

I feel thee fluttering bird -like in mj 
breast , 

1 cannot loose, but I will sing to thee, 

And flatter thee to rest 

There is no certainty, “my bosom’s guest”, 
No proving for the things whereof ye 
wot, 

For, like the dead to sight unmanifest. 

They are, and they are not ^ 

But surely as they are, for God is truth. 
And as they are not, for we saw them 
die. 

So surely from the heaven drops light for 
youth. 

If you will walk thereby 

And can I see this light ^ It may be so , 
“ But see it thus and thus,” my fathers 
said 

The living do not rule this world, ah no' 

It IS the dead, the dead 

36 



HONOURS 


Shall 1 be ilave to every noble »Qul 
Study the dead aad to tbeir iplntj 
bend 

Or leam to rend my outi heart t folded 
KxoU, 

And make self rule end? 

Thought from mthoui—O shall I lake on 
trust 

And life Crocn others modelled steal or 
WlQ 

Or shall I heavo to light nod dear of 
rust 

My true life from vnHi» ? 

•O let toe be rayseUt But where O 
w h er e 

Under this heap of precedent this 
mound 

Of customs, modea, and maxims cum- 
bruQce rare 

Shan the Myself be found? 

O thou Myst\f thy hitljen thee debarred 
None of ihcir wisdom but thdr foil) 
came 

Therewith they smoothed thy path but 
made It hard 

For thee to quit the same. 

■7 



HONOURS 


With glosseb they obbcured God’i> natiind 
truth, 

And with tradition tarnished His re- 
vealed, 

With vain protections they endangered 
youth, 

With ladings hare thij sealed 


What ailelh thee, myself^ Alas' thj 
hands 

Are tired with old opinions — heir and 
son, 

Thou hast inherited thy father’s hinds 
And all his debts thereon 


O that some pow er would give me Adam’s 
eyes ! 

Or for the straight simplicity of Eve' 
For I see nought, or grow, poor fool, 
too wise 

With seeing to believe 


Exemplars may be heaped until they hide 
The rules that they w ere made to render 
plain , 

Love may be watched, her nature to de- 
cide, ' 

Until love’s self doth wane 



ffONOUHS 


Ab me! and when forgoUen and foregone 
We leave the learning of departed 
dayi 

And cease the geoerations post to coo 
Tbeir wisdom and tbeir way^ — 


When fain to learn we lean Into the 
dariCf 

And grope to fed the floor of the 
abyss 

Of flod the secret boundary lines which 
mark 

Where soul and matter Idjs— 


Fair world! these pualed souls of ours 
’ grow weak 

With beadng their bruised wings against 
the rim 

That bounds their utmost Dying when 
they seek 

The distant and the dim. 


We pant, we strain like birds against 
their wires; 

Are sick to reach the ^ast and the 
beyond — 

And whai avails if stiU to our desires 
Those far-off gulfa respond ? 

•9 



HONOURS 

Contentment comes not therefore, still 
there lies 

An outer distance when Uie first is 
hailed, 

And still for ever yawns before our eye-s 
An UTMOST — that is veiled 

Searching those edges of the universe. 

We leave the central fields a fallow 
part. 

To feed the eye more precious things 
amerce. 

And starve the darkened heart 

Then all goes wrong the old foundations 
rock , 

One scorns at him of old who gazedt 
unshod , 

One striking with a pickaxe thinks the 
shock 

Shall move the seat of God 

A little way, a \ery little way 

(Life is so short), they dig into the 
nnd. 

And they are very sorry, so they say, — 
Sorry for what they find 

But truth IS sacred — ay, and muit be told 
There is a story long beloved of man , 
30 
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We muvl tor^o il <br ii Uvld— 

Nolvire hod no kudt j Uru 

Vnd ibm if CtoJ lud mU ii** uxnr 
khouM cr> 

Uc (he »(oo‘ from the fuiUMAUt‘ 
head " 

Wit) (hen vthat hrder than live tJj 

rrpir 

The firk( \cj hath Ttd utd/** 

The pinlcn O iIh* muU »l j 

Source of our hope and our iiiott dear 
rcffTcl? 

The onaent Uor) mu 1 i no rmar vhun 

• How man nu) uio ii t < / 

\nd ail upon (he Titan dtild k dretrr 
The hat) kCtroce bum hul )r»tnda) 

Tlu( In iu radt unlramrd mCmr) 

With In-II and kion at | la} 

And dehin), (n ll»r ouHaimL of ihi 
workl, 

Artd lUUe crevicet (ha( it cixtld reach 

Djictnemd crrtain Iwnr^ latd op and 
fiutcd 

Under an anctent beach 
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And other waifs that lay to its >oung 
mind 

Some fathoms lower than they ought 
to lie, 

By gain whereof it could not fail to find 
Much proof of ancientry, 

Hints at a pedigree w-ithdrawn and \ast, 
Terrible deeps, and old obscurities, 

Or soulless ongin, and twilight passed 
In the primeval seas. 

Whereof it tells, as thinking it hath been 
Of truth not meant for man inheritor, 

As if this knowledge Heaven had ne’er 
foreseen 

And not provided for! c 

Knowledge ordained to live' although 
the fate 

Of much that went before it was — 
to die. 

And be called ignorance bj^ such as wait 
Till the next drift comes by 

O marvellous credulity of man ' 

If God indeed kept secret, couldst thou 
know 

Or follow up the mighty Artisah 
Unless He wnlled it so? 

3 = 
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\nd canu ihou of ilw* Maker ihmk ui 
KWlh 

Tlut of Uk ^tathI llo »UaIi Lw fuuiiJ 
ox Ciullt 

\od dream of »Trv(in|^ froiti hint liiddcii 
truth 

Ujr force or by aiuult? 

Out if He krrpi not Mxrrt — if dune c)c* 
He opcncih to IIU mofidrou» Mork of 
Lite— 

Think hov (n M>liemc t ih) wisdom lir> 
And ha\e the Rroce to 

Wait nor af^ojau the halAkomrd lr»w»n 

• ^ 

* Nor etude al old belief a» if It rrrrd. 

DfCJUxt thou canftt not rrconeil at \rt 
The Worker and the uord. 

Ehhcf the Worker did In onomt (i4)> 
Gr%e ui the word Hu ule of kne and 
nuKlii; 

(And if in troth He it us who m)* 
He did not ii r) 

Or else He Raie It ruM and then Indeed 
We know not tf Hb u-‘bjr whom our 
)'car> 
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Are portioned, who the orphan moons 
doth lend, 

And the unfathered sphtrci 

We sit unowned upon our burial sod, 

And know not whence wc come or 
whose wc be, 

Comfortless mourners for the mount of 
God, 

The rocks of Calvary 


Bereft of heaven, and of the lonp-loved 
page 

Wrought us by some who thought with 
death to cope, 

Despairing comforters, from age to age 
Sowing the seeds of hope 


Gracious deceivers, who have lifted us 
Out of the slough where passed our 
unknown youth. 

Beneficent liars, who have gifted us 
With sacred love of truth ' 


Farewell to them yet pause ere thou 
unmoor 

And set thine ark adritt on unknown 
seas , 
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//0\Ol/JiS 


How wrrl thou trurml or n>ofr 
HTCIMC 

Thou ai\d U>) dcMmioi' 

Vnd if thou fccA/chc»( diud Art owdc' to 
Cur 

Faan^ of unn-Ad nddJc* dtik und 

hJid, 

v^nd mA&tenn^ not thrtr auklrtr 

Their mcAcunj* lockrd And burictl: 


How «.ould it nuke thr mrii^ht und 
Mi-ondcf le>» 

If, UAed from iremonul khouldrr» do»n 
The «'orld« «cr« caai txt vcaa of emptk 
* oeu 

In rcalou Without a crown 

Vnd (if then: urrr no Ood) were I It 
to rue 

Dominion of the air und of the fuef 
Then If there be 4 Cod Let Cod tw 
inw 

And ckcry nuin j fiar ** 


Out u Car me 1 do not peak a on'* 
That U cunipi 1 am with liie at 
feiidt 
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HONOURS 


Jviy heart reproacheth me, as there were 
none 

Of so small gratitude 

Wherewith shall I console thee, heart o’ 
mine, 

And still thy yearning and resolve thy 
doubt ? 

That which I know, and that which 1 
divine, 

Alas ' have left thee out 

I have aspired to know the might ot God, 
As if the story of his love was furled, 

Nor sacred foot the grasses e’er had trod 

Of this redeemed world — 

<- 

Have sunk my thoughts as lead into the 
deep. 

To grope for that abyss whence evil 
grew. 

And spirits of ill, with eyes that cannot 
weep. 

Hungry and desolate flew. 

As if their legions did not one day crowd 
The death - pangs of the Conquering 
Good to see ' 

As if a sacred head had never bowed 

In death for man — for me, 
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Nor nuibuinrj Web the wnit l<rlutnJ 
the MH^S 

or incn from llir.tbloin »ilU Uir nrllKr 
klng> 

la that duk countr) aberv ihot« ctU 

onc« 

Tr&U ihcir unWItounJ 

And lUdkt Thou lovi* ibr ran* tiui U^\nJ 
nu Th« 

And drdvt Thou tAbr to lirat n a tiuJiLin 
brow? 

Dost pkud with ouo » voter tv the iiur 
\tIIou« xa? 

An Thou hi ktnuiun rvom ? 

« 

O r od O binwiioa loved Lui r>i4 rvougb f 

O mon «vih e)r> tiuj ^tr a4i r death 

\Vho*e frri have lotted aiunv. our |miIi 
wa)i roO|,li 

Wherx npv draon liutixan Liralh! 


Bjr thal orvo hkervrvv ohidi {t out'* arul 
Thine 

Djr that one rvature which doth tiotl uv 
kin. 

By that hi^ji hraVTn whetr violrv* TIiou 
doit 

To draw uk unnrrb In 
37 
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By Thy last silence in the juclgincnl-liall, 

By lony toreknowkdgc of the deadly 
tree, 

By darkness, by the wormwood and the 
gall, 

I pray Thee visit me 

Come, lest this heart should, cold and 
cast away. 

Die ere the i»'uest adored she enter- 
tain— 

Lest eyes which never saw Thine earthl} 
da\ 

Should miss Thy heavenly reign 

Come wear)'-e3ed fiom seeking m tlje 
niglit 

Th} wanderers straj'ed upon the path- 
less w'old. 

Who wounded, dying, cry to Thee for 
light. 

And cannot find then fold 

And deign, O Watcher, w'lth the sleep- 
less brow. 

Pathetic in its yearning — deign replj 

Is there, O is there aught that such as 
Thou *" 

Wouldst take from such as I ’ 
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\n? llicte oo biur> rfciin* nij (sttliw*} 
ihnut ? 

Uc there tw thorn* itul cotrp<uA it 
about ? 

Nor any ttonn Uut Thou »Jt un^n li> 
tnut 

My tuod* to f^atbrr out/ 

O ir Thou «ili onJ tf ucli th » 
inl;;hi U* 

It Wixrv a cure for dtmU ir^irl di-Liy — 
Let ray lo»( path«ay |i^D-~-«hAJ ojlrlli 
me?-* 

T1mt« U a Letter «a) 


\rhal ihoOf.h uniTuibrJ the hai’^) mmL 
man toil 

\nd Ucak uaihankej vf man itu* tuh> 
bom clod? 

It !• mou|,h fur »arrrd •• tlM* Hal 
Dear 4fe the tiiU> of Cod. 


Far better In it* place ih« loalte*! bud 
Should un;; arlkht to Him the luMllnt 
wnjf 

Than ilut a kerapli kir4}ftl khould uke 
the voAl 

\nd kln^ n» wroofc, 

Xi 



HONOURS 


Fnend, it is time to work I say to tliee, 
Tliou dost all earthly good by much 
e\cel , 

Thou and God’s blessing are enough for 
me 

My work, my worlc — farewell ' 



RcquittCAt 
10 Pace I 
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C) Hjy ray hrart 1% i*ck awl 

uni a^ajiln^ 

Wif laJ tbuU uf> hikkjupwvtk he ’H.xnj 
bf »int hii *-*y} 

Va 4 I iLfukoi on ^uT tut cocnio/; as a 
ptihuncr ih4O0Kb the knujti^ 

L>tok« Axvi hKio» ami oml vuluf« 

(^>r vpm <U> 

* 

On ()>e «J<J purpie mouniami^ all alooe 
uiUi no oiIm^ 

‘nit«Uu<^trrikU«*nUM)(Uain\ hslon^td 
(m J to hr 

^rvJ (rr »tooprNl to ltib\ hi* Calrrr umJ irr 
ktta^pcxl lo ku>» bi* itiothrr 
ViJ till \ vjjJ XilirU »«nrt bir** hr 
4^u (r (vir^ut Oic 

iIvvfUf oTtbriruluierAlmrai lh«t{bmt|y 
tjpc* thal kCTrcn tbrm 
<»f ihr v{um um»U tlut U-a^ Uinu, ihrir 
thjn.trr-fvAkt anJ *can> 



REOUIESCAT IN PACE' 


And the paiadibe ot purple, and the ijoldcn 
blopeb atween them. 

And fields, where grow God’s gentian 
bells, and His crocus stars 

He wrote of frail gaUijy clouds, that drop 
on them like fleeces. 

And make green their fir forests, and 
feed their mosses hoar, 

Or come sailing up the \allcjs, and get 
wrecked and go to pieces. 

Like sloops against their cruel strength 
then he wrote no more 

O the silence that came ne\t, the patience 
and long aching' 

They never said so much as “He was 
a dear loved son,” ' 

Not the father to the mother moaned, that 
dreary stillness breaking 
“Ah' w'herefore did he lea\e us — this, 
our only one'^” 

They ’sat within, as w’aiting, until the 
neighbours prayed them. 

At Cromer, by the sea-coast, ’t w^ere peace 
and change to be , 

And to Cromer, in their patience, or that 
urgency affrayed them, 

Or because the tidings tamed, they 
came, and took me 
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RKQUIESCAT IN PACE! 


It wu three months and owr since the 
dear lad hnd started 
On the green downs at Cromer I cit 
to see the view 

On an open space of herbage, where the 
ling and fern ported. 

Betwixt the tall white lighthouse ton*er&, 
the old and the new 

Below me lay the wide sefi, the scarlet 
run was stooping 

And ho dyed waste water ns with 
a scarlet dye 

And he dyed the lighthouse towers ev'try 
bird with white wing swooping 
Took bU colours and the dlfls did and 

, the yawning sky 

Over grass came that strange flush and 
over hng and heather 
Over Socks of sheep and lamb^ nnd 
over Cromer town 

\nd each Sltnv doudlet crossing dnfted 
like a scarlet feather 
Tom from the folded wings of clouds, 
while he settled dowru 

When I looked, I dared not sigh — In the 
light ^of God s splendour 
With hit daily blue and gold a ho am 
I? what am I? 

•U 



REQUIESCAT IN PACE' 


But that passion and outpouring seemed 
an awful sign and tender, 

Like the blood of the Redeemer, shown 
on earth and 

0 for comfort, O the W'aste of a long doubt 

and trouble ' 

On that sultr)' August eve trouble had 
me meek, 

1 w'as tired of my sorrow — O so faint, 

for it was double 

In the weight of its oppression, that 
I could not speak! 

And a little comfort grew% while the 
dimmed eyes were feeding. 

And the dull ears with murmur of w’aters 
satisfied , 

But a dream came slowdy nigh me, all my 
thoughts and fanc\ leading 
Across the bounds of w'aking life to 
the other side 

And r dreamt that I looked out, to the 
waste waters turning. 

And saw the flakes of scarlet from w'ave 
to wave tossed on, 

And the scarlet mix with azure, where 
a heap of gold lay burning 
On the clear remote sea reaches, for 
the sun was gone 
44 



REQUIBSCAT lU PACES 

Tben I thought ■ iaiM)? shout dropped 
Across th« slUl water — 

A question as 1 took it for aoon an 
answer came 

From the tad white mined lighthouse If 
It be the old mao s daughter 
That wo wot o/" ran the answer what 
then— who s to blamo?” 

I looked up at the lighthouse ail rootless 
and stocm-^iroken 

\ great white bird sat on It with neck 
stretched out to sea 

Unto soraewbat which was sailing m a 
sklif the bird had spoken 
And a tromhUog seised my spirit, for 

, th «7 talked of me. 

I was the old maos daughter the bird 
went on to name him 
He kn'cd to count the starlings as he 
sat In the son 

Long ago he served with Nelson and his 
st or y did not shame him 
Ay the old man was a good man — 
axtd his work was done^** 

The ski/T was Tike a cresc e nt ghost of 
some moon departed 
Frail white, she rocked and curtse^-ed 
as the red wav'e she crossed, 

*S 



REQUIESCAT IN PACE' 

And the thing within s.it paddling, and 
the crescent dipped and darted, 

Flying on, again was shouting, but 
the words were lost 

I said, “That thing is hooded, I could 
hear but that floweth 
The great hood below its mouth ” then 
the bird made reply, 

“If they know not, more’s the pity, for 
the little shrewmouse knoweth. 

And the kite knows, and the eagle, 
and the glead and pye ” 

And he stooped to whet his beak on the 
stones of the coping. 

And when once more the shout came, 
in querulous tones he spake, * 

“What I said was ‘more’s the pity’, if 
the heart be long past hoping. 

Let it say of death, ‘ I know it,’ or doubt 
on and break 

“ Men must die — one dies by da}', and 
near him moans his mother. 

They dig his grave, tread it down, and 
go from it f^ull loth 

And one dies about the midnight, and the 
wind moans, and no other, 

And the snows give him a burial — and 
God loves them both 



REQUIESCAT IN PACE! 


The first Hmth no advantage — It shall not 
soothe hi4 slumber 

That a lock of hla brown hair hia father 
aye shall keep 

For the last he nothing grudgeth It shall 
nought his quiet cumber 
That golden mesh of His callow 

ea^eti sleep 

Men must die when all is said« e en the 
lote arnl glead know it. 

And the lad s Gather knew >t and tbo 
lad, the lad too 

It WSJ new kept a secret waters bring 
U and winds blow U, 

^nd bo met It on the mountain— why 

^ then make adoi’ 

With that he spread his white wings, and 
swept oCTOSs tbo water 
Lit upon the hooded heed and it and 
all went down 

And they laughed as they went under and 
I woke, the old man s daughter " 
And looked across the slope of graju 
and at Cromer town. 

And I said Is that tlie sky all grey 
and silver smted?" 

And 1 thou^t Is that the sen that 
lies so white and wan? 
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REQUIESCAT IN PACE! 


I have dreamed as I remember give me 
time — I was reputed 
Once to have a steady cour.ige — O, I 
fear ’tis gone'” 

And I said, “Is this my heart? if it be, 
low ’tis beating, * 

So he lies on the mountain, hard by 
the eagles’ brood, 

I have had a dream this evening, while 
the white and gold were fleeting. 

But I need not, need not tell it — where 
would be the good’ 

“Where would be the good to them, his 
father and his mother’ 

For the ghost of tlieir dead hope ap- 
peareth to them still 

While* a lonely watchflre smoulders, who 
its dying red would smother. 

That gives what little light there is to 
a darksome hill’” 

I rose up, I made no moan, I did not 
cry nor falter. 

But slowly m the twilight I came to 
Cromer town 

What can wringing of the hands do that 
which IS ordained to alter’ 

He had climbed, had climbed' the moun- 
tain, he would ne’er come down 
48 



R£QUIBSCAT IN FACS/ 


But O ray firft, O my be«t I could not 
choose but lovo thee 

0 to be & wQd white bird, and soek 
thy rocky bedi 

From my bre^ I d givo thee buriaJ pluck 
the down and spread above thee 

1 would lit and thy requiem on the 
mountain head. 

Fare thee well, ray love of loveal would 
I hod died before thoel 
O to be at least a doud that near 
thee 1 might Bow 

Solemnly approach the owuntaio weep 
away ray being oer thee, 

And ved thy breast adth lades, and 
, thy brow with saowl 
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Supper at 
the Mill 




Mother Well, Frances 

Frances Well, j^ood mother, how arc 

}0U’ 

M I ’m hearty, lass, but warm . the 
weather’s warm 

I think ’t IS mostlj warm on m.irUet day s 
I met with George behind the mill said he, 
“Mother, go in and rest awhik ” 

F \y, do, 

And stay to supper, put your basket down 
M Why, now', it is not heavy’ 

F Wilhe, man, 

Get up and kiss your Granny HeavT^, no' 
Some call good churning luck, but, luck 
or skill. 

Your butter mostly comes as firm and 
sweet 

As if ’t was Christmas So you sold it alP 
M All but this pat that I put by for . 
George , 

He always loved my butter 
F That he did 



SUPPER AT THE MILL 


Kf And has your fpe 9 kled ben brought 
olT her brood? 

F Not yet but that old duck I told 
you of 

She hatched eleven out of tweJ\e to^iiiy 
Cktld, And GraiVty they re so yelloiv 
Af Ay my lad 

bellow as gold — ^yellow as Willies hair 
C. They re all mine Gmnny — &tber 
fcaj-a they're mmc. 

M To thlok of thatl 
F ‘Ves, Grannv onl> think! 

Why Cather means to sell them when 
thej re £at 

And put tho money in the saMngs bank 

And all against our WlUle goes to school 

Bht WilDe would not touch them— no 
not be 

He knows that Sither would be angry else. 
C But I wunt ooe to play with— O 
I want 

A little yellow duck to takw to bed! 

M What I would ye rob the poor old 
mother then? 

F Now Granny if you 71 hold the babe 
awhSe 

•TIs time I took up WIUIo to his cnb, 

[Exti Fraxcks, 
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SUPPER AT THE MILL 


[Alother sings to the infant ] 

Playing on the virginals, 

Who but I’ Sae glad, sae free. 
Smelling for all cordials. 

The green mint and marjone, 

Set among the budding broom 
Kingcup and daffodilly, 

By my side I made him room 
O love my Willie! 

“ Like me, love me, girl o' gowd," 
Sang he to my nimble strain , 

+ Sweet his ruddy lips o’erflowed 
Till my heartstrings rang again 
By the broom, the bonny broom. 
Kingcup and daffodilly. 

In my heart I made him room 
O love my Willie! 

“Pipe and play, dear heart,” sang he, 
“I must go, yet pipe and play. 

Soon I 'll come and ask of thee 
For an answer yea or nay," 

And I waited till the flocks 
Panted in yon waters stilly. 

And the com stood in the shocks 

0 love my Willie' 

i. 

I thought first when thou didst come 

1 would wear the ring for thee, 
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SUPPER ir THE MILL 


Bat lb« >'c«r leM ou4 lift Mim 
Erv «SiiIa Ibou by tut 

Tbou harlfct ooasht to ask «>t»t Jay 
Bjr kfaij^Cup and d^odiSyi 
t kaal odlkrr >-ra nor tuyi 
O lo\x my WiDlet 


EtUn' Gtonct 

G Wrll mother *iU n <ofinif,ht two* 
or more 

Sjdco I >ei ryt# on )««. 

^ Ay Crorj^p my drar 

I reckoa )-ou \-e been bu*y no ha\c rfr 
C And horn does Cither^ 

^ He j,ets thfoOKfa 

Wit He Kro« mff a l«Ue niif n») dror 
He a not so young )-ou kno\* bj txtrni) 
>ears 

am— not «> )-oun|. b) tamty jror* 

1 m past sixty 

\ct be s hale and stDul 
seems to take a pltaNurr In hii pipe 
seems to take a pleasure In Ills cou* 
a pride loo. 

^ And well be ma) my dear 

G Glre me the little one ho ilrrs >oor 
arm , 

H« • luth a kkkinif aowuiy, uaUful 
rogue 
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SUPPER AT THE MILL 


He .ilniost weafij our IKls out with hib 
noise 

Just at day-dawning", when we wish to 
sleep 

What! you young villain, would }OU clench 
your fist 

In father’s curls’ a dusty father, sure. 

And you ’re as clean as wm',. 

Ay, you may laugh. 

But if you live a seven years more or so. 

These hands of jours w'lll all be brown 
and scratched 

With climbing after nest-eggs They ’ll 
♦ go down 

As many rat-holes as are round the mere, 

And you’ll lo\e mud, all manner of mud 
and dirt, e 

As your father did afore you, and jou’Il 
wade 

After young water-birds , and you ’ll get 
bogged 

Setting of eel-traps, and you’ll spoil jour 
clothes. 

And come home torn and dripping then, 
you know , 

You’ll feel the stick — you’ll feel the stick, 
my lad! 
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SUPPER AT THE MILL 


With my half-dozen’ Children, ay, for- 
sooth. 

They bring their own love with them 
when they come. 

But if they come not there is peace and 
rest. 

The pretty lambs! and yet she cries for 
more 

Why, the world ’s full of them, and so 
IS heaven — 

They are not rare 

G No, mother, not at all , 

But Hannah must not keep our Fanny 
long— 

She spoils her 

M Ah' folks spoil their children now. 
When I was a young woman ’twas not s(£. 
We made our children fear us, made them 
work. 

Kept them in order 

G Were not proud of them — 

Eh, mother’ 

M I set store by mine, ’t is true. 

But then I had good cause 

G My lad, d’ye hear’ 

Your Granny was not proud, by no means 
proud' 

She never spoilt }our father — ^o, not she. 
Nor ever made him sing at harvest-home. 
Nor at the forge, nor at the baker’s shop, 
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SC/PPER AT TUP MILL 


And I live higher, in the bhade 
Of my old walnut-trees 


So many lads and lasses small, 

To feed them all, to clothe them all, 
Must surely tax his wit, 

I see his thatch when I look out. 
His branching roses creep about, 
And vines half smother it 


There white-haired urchins climb his eaves, 
And little watch-fires heap with leaves, 

And milky filberts hoard. 

And there his oldest daughter stands 
With downcast eyes and skilful hands 
Before her ironing board 

o 


She comforts all her mother’s days, 
And with her sweet obedient ways 
She makes her labour light. 

So sw'eet to hear, so fair to see' 

O, she is much too good for me. 
That lovely Lettice WTiite ' 


'T IS hard to feel oneself a fool ' 

With that same lass I went to school — 
I then was great and wise, 

She read upon on easier book, 

And I — 1 never cared to look 
Into her shy blue eyes 
S8 



SUPPEJi AT THU MILL 


Aod oow 1 kztow tb«7 must b« Uiere 
Swctl e>‘«h behlod tbow (tdr 

Tlut will oot rmlM thdr rimi 
If muds be khy he cures srfao cani 
Bat If a be — a maa — 

Wby thcQ the worve for himl 

My mother cnes, For such a lad 
A wife Is easy to be* had 
And always to be found | 

A finer scholsr scarce can be, 

And for a foot and leg says she, 

He beats the coontry roundl 

Uy handsome boy omst sloop bb bead 
To dear her door whom be would wed. 
Weak praise, bat (bodly song I 
O motherl schotars sometlmo (aO — 
And what can foot and leg armll 
To him that wants a tongue? 

When by her boolag board 1 sit 
Her lUtle sbters round me flU, 

And bring me forth Ihdr store) 

Dark dnster grapes of dusty bhte, 

And small tweet apples bright of hoe 
And crimson to the core. 

But abo abide th sQent, ialr 
All shsdid by ber flaxeo hair 
Tbe bhuhee come and got 
I look, and I no more rfi 
SO 
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Than the red sun that on her cheek 
Smiles as he heth low 


Sometimes the roses by the latch 
Or scarlet vme-leaves from her thatch 
Come saihng- down like birds, 

When from their drifts her board I clear, 
She thanks me, but I scarce can hear 
The shyly uttered words 


Oft have I wooed sweet Lettice \\ hite 
By daylight and by candlelight 
When we two were apart 
Some better day come on apace, 

And let me tell her face to face, 
“Maiden thou hast my heart ” 


How gently rock yon poplars high 
Against the reach of primrose sky 
With heaven s pale candles stored! 

The sees them all, sweet Lettice White, 
L e’en go sit again to-night 
Reside her ironing board! 


WhA you young rascal' who would think 
It now? 

No sooner do I stop than you look up 
What would you have your poor old 
father do ? ^ 

’T was a brave song, long-winded, and 
not loud 
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if Ho hoard tbo bacon tpuiler on tho 
fork, 

And heard hb mother’s step acnus iho 
flcxM* 

Where did you get that soog?— tu now 
to me. 

G I bought it of a pedlar 
M Dld)‘OUSO/ 

Well you were alwaj's for the love-songs 
George. 

F My dear Just lay bis head upon 
your arm 

And If you 11 pace and siog two minutes 
more 

He needs must sleep— his eyes are full 
of sleep. 

* G I>o you sing mother 

F Ay good mother do 

Tls long since we have beard you. 
if Uke enough 

I’m an old woman, and the girls and 
laH* 

I used to sing to sleep o ertop me now 

What should I sing for? 

O Why to pleasure us. 

Sing in tho chimney comer where you 
sit 

And 1 11 pace gently with the little one. 
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[ \[othcr sings \ 

Wlicn sparrows build, ind llit leaves bre ik 
forth, 

old sorrow wakes .ind cries, 

For I know there is diwn in the far, f.ir 
north, 

And a scarlet sun doth rise , 

Like a scarlet fleece the snow -field spreads. 
And the icy founts run free. 

And the berys beyin to bow their he.ads, 

\nd plunge, .ind s ul in the sea 


O my lost love, and nn own, own love, 

And in) love th.it loved me so' 

Is there never a clunk in the world ibove 
Where they listen for words from below ^ v 
Nay, I spoke once, and I grieved thee sore, 

I remember .ill th.it I s.iid, 

A.nd now thou w ill he.ir me no more — no more 
Till the sea gives up her de.ad 


Thou didst set thy toot on the ship, and s.nl 
To the ice-fields and the snow , 

Thou werl sad, for thy love did nought avail, 
And the end I could not know , 

How could I tell I should love thee to-day , 
Whom that day I held not dear^ 

How could I know I should love thee .iw.iv 
When I did not love thee anear^ 
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We sh^U «u]k rm raorr U)fcu>,fa ih mjJJcp 
pLtin 

With Ibe Ikxlrtl bent orT>p«TAd 
We UuH klwJ no mo<« by Ihe vcth nj; m 

Wluk Ibe tlarh «r«ek ocibe^Jl 

We fclull piUl nu BMMr m ibe viod juni tbc 
nia. 

Where (hjr Ua CkrcmcU mx v.udi 
Kul per h a pi 1 UuU mrei thre anJ luton 
ibee a^ra a 

When Ibr va pir* u| bet JraU. 


I AUerp al U l and ( me hr V4- 
iadceU. 

Turn lu£k (hr cradleniuilt and Li) him m 
And molher «iU )ou plcave to dr i» ^uur 
* chaJrr— 

The Mippcr f read) 



Scholar and 

Carpenter ^ \ 

WhiL npcmrif^ corn grcu thick anti deep, 
And here and there men stood to re.ip, 
One morn 1 put my heart to slce-p, 

\nd to the lanes I took my \\a> 

The goldhnch on ,-1 thistle-head 
Stood sc,itte“rmfj st edicts while she ted. 
The wrens their pretty gossip spread, 

Or joined a random roundelaj 

On lianging cobwebs shone the dew, 

\nd thick the wajaide cloeers grew , 

The feeding bee liad much to do, 

So fast did hone) -drops e\ude 
She sucked and murmured, and was goiu, 
And lit on other blooms anon. 

The while I learned a lesson on 
The source and sense of quietude 

For sheejj-bells chiming from a wold. 

Or bleat of l.imb within its fold, 

Or cooing of lp\ e-legends old 
To dove-wives make not quiet less, 
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bc^atic chirp of «lng A thinj; 

Or bubbling of the »Htrr iprin;; 

\re MsumJk tfut moce than Mkncc biui), 
llKlf and tt» del f^huomrnc ». 

While thus I went to gLuhins lain 
1 had but walked a mile or twain 
Ddore mf heart woke up aj^aln, 

\e dreaming; the had Urpt too Ute{ 
The momlotf fmhncn that >1 m* wurd 
\V“th her o^-n meaning;! »hr mdued 
\nd touched with her kolmtudc 
The ruturn »he dki mcdlute. 

If quiet I< for it I wait; 

J'o It oh i let me «cd my fate 
And like a aad wife aupplkale 
^Iy rorlnfc lord no more to fire 
If Idiure iwbut ahl cU not - 
Tla long pa>t pra)-ing for Cod wot 
The fakhion of it men fori::o{ 

About the age of chUalry 

Sweet U the Icuure of the bird; 

She crav-r< no time for work deferred; 
Her winga axe not to addng ktirrcd 
Pnnidin;' for her hclplcki onev 
Fair It the Idsurc of the w^al 
\1I niglit Uie damp* about it dret 
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All day it basketh m the heat, 

And grows, and whispers onsons 

“Grand is the leisure of the earth. 

She gives her happy myriads birth. 

And after harvest fears not dearth. 

But goes to sleep in snow-wreaths dim 
Dread is the leisure up above 
The while He sits whose n,ime is Love, 
And waits, as Noah did, for the dove. 
To wit if she would fly to him 


“He waits foi us, while, houseless things, 
VVe beat about with bruisW wings 
On the dark floods and water-springs. 
The ruined world, the desolate sea, 
With open windows from the prime *■ 
All night, all day. He waits sublime. 
Until the fullness of the tune 
Decreed from His eternity 


“Where is ouR leisure'^ — Give us rest \ 
Where is the quiet we possessed? 

We must have had it once — w’ere blest 
With peace whose phantoms yet entice 
Sorely die mother of mankind 
Longed for tlie garden left behind, 

For w^e still .prove some yeai nings blind 
Inherited from Paradise ” 
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Hold btartl" I crird for irouMr 

I {vcAT no bouod oT aught thAt 
I oot look Into lh> d«p» — 

1 am ofrakl I am afraid I" 

XCraldl" khe Mth) and lU (rue 
That ahat man dreada he ktlll khouhl 
\-ieai — 

Should do the thing he fear* to do 
\nd ktorm the ghokta m amllU^CAd " 


WTul good?** 1 klgh. Wuk r json 
meant 

To unUghten branche* tlui arc Lent 
Or kootbo an ancient duconimt 
The intdiKt of a race dethroned? 

\hl doubly khould that Inktlnci go 
Nlukt the f^our nk-cr* crako to How 
Nor )ield ibokO rumour* aarrt and lou 
^\'heTcwllh man • life I* undrrtoned.*' 

\el had I but the pa*! ** U>e crk-> 

\nd It a-av lokt I u*outd an*c 
\nd comfort me ^emo other unke 
Out more than loti about me cHogi 
I am but rrstlcu trvth my race 
The a hi prp from n lrea\mly place 
Once dropped imong ui ke«m to rluv 
Rckt uUh ihdr prophet klutmgi. 
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“The lace is like .i child, .is yd 
Too young tor .ill thingi> to bi sd 
Pl.unly before him with no let 
Or hindrance meet for his degree, 

But iie’ei thelesb by much too old 
Not to perceiee that men withhold 
More of the story than is told, 

And so infer a mystery' 

“If the Celestials d.aily fly 
With messages on missions high, 

\nd float, our masts .ind turrets nigh, 
Conversing on Heaven’s great intents. 
What wonder hints of coming things, 
Whereto man’s hope and yearning elings, 
Should drop like feathers from their wings 
And give us vague presentiments’ 

“And as the waxing moon can take 
The tidal waters in her wake 
And lead them round and round to break 
Obedient to her drawings dim , 

So may the movements of His mind, 

The first Great Father of mankind, 

Aft'ect with answering movements blind, 
And draw the souls that breathe by Him 

V 

“We had a message long ago 
That like a river peace should flow , 
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Aiid EldcD bloom ngiun beiou 

W e b«ard aixl we begun to null 
Full soon that message men forgot 
Yet waiting IS tbar destined lot 
And waiting for they know not wbat 
They strive with )'eiinungs passionate 

R^ret and tilth alike enchain 
There was a loss there comes a gain 
Wo stand at fault betwixt the tualn 
\nd that is ii-cUed for which ae pant 
Our bves are short our ten times seiTn 
We think the councUs held id heaven 
Sit long ere yet that blissful leaven 
Work peace amongst the militant 

« 

Then we blame God that sin vhoukl be 
Adam began it at the tree 
The woman whom Tuod gavoit me 
And we adopt his dark dev'vce. 

0 long Thou tarriestl cocne and reign 
And bring forgiveness in Thy tmin 
And give us in our hands again 

The apples of Thy Paraidise," 

Far-seeing heart 1 if that bo alb 
The happy things that did not iall ” 

1 sighed Crooi every coppice caJL 
Thej never from that garden went 
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Behold their joy, so comfort thee, 

Behold the blossom and the bee, 

Foi they are yet as good and free 
As when poor Eve was innocent 

“ But reason thus ‘ If we sank low, 

If the lost garden we lorgo, 

Each in his day, nor ev^er know' 

But in our poet souls its face, 

Yet we may nse until we reach 
A height untold of m its speech — 

A lesson that it could not teach 

Learn in this darker dwelling-place ’ 

“And reason on ‘We take the spoil, 
Loss made us poets, and the soil c 

Taught us great patience in our toil, 

And life is km to God through death 
Christ w'ere not One w'lth us but so. 

And if bereft of Him we go. 

Dearer the heav'enly mansions grow. 

His home, to man that wandereth ’ 

“Content thee so, and ease thy smart ” 
With that she slept again, my heart. 

And I admired and took my part 

With crowds of happy things the while 
With open velvet butterflies 
That swung and spread their peacock eyes 
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As if they cared qo more to nse 
From off Ihrfr beds of aunomUe. 

The Uaclrcaps la an orebonl met 
PraMag the berrie* while they ate 
The ffnch that Sew her beak to whet 
Before the joined them on the tree 
The water mouse among the reeds — 
fils bright ej'et gtondog blade as beodiM 
So happy with a bunch of seeds — 

1 fdt their gladness bcfiruly 

But I came on I smelt the hay 
And up the hm« I took my wa> 

And down them still made boh^y 
« And walked and wearied not a vbit 
But ever with the lane 1 went 
Uotil it dropped with steep descent. 

Cut deep into the rock, a tent 
Of maple branches rooSng iL 

Adown the rock small runlets wept 
And reckless Fries leaned and crept 
And little spots of sunshine slept 

On its brown steeps and made them Gilr 
And broader beams athwart it shot, 
Where margins cheeped in many a knot 
For they hod taen a sandy plot 
Aod scooped another Petm there. 
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And deepti down, hemmed in and hid 
Fiom uppei light and life amid 
The swallows gossiping, I thrid 
Its mazes, till the dipping land 
Sank to the level of my lane 
That was the last hill of the chain. 

And fair below I saw the plain 
That seemed cold cheer to reprimand 


Half-drowned in sleepy peace it lay, 

As satiate with the boundless plaj 
Of sunshine on its green arraj 
And clear-cut hills of gloomy blue 
To keep it safe rose up behind. 

As with a charmM ring to bind 
The grassy sea, where clouds might find 
A place to bnng their shadows to 

I said, and blest that pastoral grace, 
“How sw’eet thou art, thou sunny place' 
Thy God approves thy smiling face ” 

But straight my heart put in her word, 
She said, “Albeit thy face I bless, 

There have been times, sweet w'llderness. 
When I have wished to love thee less. 
Such pangs thy smile administered ” 

But, lo ' I reached a field of w'heat. 

And by its gate full clear and sw eet 
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Then to a runlet forth he went, 

And brought a wallet from the bent, 

And bade me to the meal, intent 
I should not quit his neighbourhood 

“ For here,” said he, “are bread and beer, 
And meat enough to make good cheer, 
Sir, eat with me, and ha\e no fear. 

For none upon my work depend. 
Saving this child, and I maj sa\ 

That I am rich, for everj'^ day 
I put by somewhat , therefore stay, 

And to such eating condescend ” 

We ate The child — child fair to see — 
Began to cling about his knee. 

And he down leaning fatherly <- 

Received some softly-prattled prajer. 

He smiled as if to list were balm, 

And with his labour-hardened palm 
Pushed from the baby-forehead calm 
Those shining locks that clustered there 

The rosy mouth made fresh essay — 

“O would he sing, or would he plaj’” 

I looked, my thought would make its 
w^ay — 

“Fair IS jour child of face^and limb. 
The round blue ej'es full sweetlj' shine ” 
He answered me w'lth glance benign — 
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Ay Sir but be Is nooe of mloc 
Although I set great store by bun. 

With tliol as if hut heart was fain 
To open — nathless oot complain — 

He let my quiet questions gain 
His story Not of Idn to mi ” 
Repeating but asleep aunkc 
For worse, for better him I take 
To chensh for my dead wife ■ sake 
And count him ns her legacy 

I married with the sweetest lass 
That erer stepped on meadow gross 
That ever at 1^ looldng-glass 
• Some pleasure took some naiuml core 
That evxrc swept n cottage floor 
And worked nil day nor e er ga\*e o it 
Till c\c, then watched beside the door 
Till her good man should meet htr there 

But I lost all in Its fresh prime 
My wife fell lU before her time — 

Just os the bells begun to chime 
One Sunday tpom. By next day's Iigiit 
Her little hate wnu bom and dead, 

And she, upcoasdous wbat sbe sold 
With feeble hands about her spread 
Sought It with yearnings inSnite 
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“With mother-longing still beguiled, 

And lost in fever-fancies wild, 

She piteously bemoaned her child 
That had stolen, she said, away 
And ten sad days she sighed to me, 

‘ I cannot rest until I see 
My pretty one' I think that he 
Smiled in my face but yesterday ’ 

“Then she would change, and faintly tr)' 
To sing some tender lullaby. 

And ‘ All ' ’ would moan, ‘ if I should die, 
Who, sweetest babe, would cherish thee’’ 
Then weep, ‘ My pretty boy is grown , 
With tender feet on the cold stone 
He stands, for he can stand alone, ^ 
And no one leads him motherly ’ 

“Then she with dying movements slow 
Would seem to knit, or seem to sew 
‘ His feet are bare, he must not go 
Unshod ’ and as her death drew on, 

‘O little baby,’ she would sigh, 

‘ My little child, I cannot die 
Till I have you to slumber nigh — 

You, you to ^et mine eyes upon ’ 

« 

“ When she spake thus, and moaning lay. 
They said, ‘ She cannot pass away, 
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So tore the loogii and os the da> 

Broke on the tuil*. I tcil her tide 
Mourning okxig Uilt Uno 1 vent 
Some lnx\‘eUing Colk had pitched iheir lent 
Up yonder there a woman bent 
with age tat meanly canopied. 

A Iwelremontht child was at her tide 
W'hote Intant may that be? I cried. 

His that will (nt-n him the replied 
HU mother s dead no wortc could be. 
Since jou can gi\e--or eltc I erred — 
See you are taken at your word 
Quoth It that child u mine 1 heard 
And own him I Rbo and glvT him me 

• 

She rose amazed, but cursed me too 
She could not bold such luck for true 
But ga>e him soon with small ado. 

1 laid him by roy Luc> * tide 
Close to her Cacc that baby crept 
And stroked it and the tweet aoui wept 
Then while upon ber arm he slept 
She passed, for she uos satlsSed. 

1 lo\-ed her a ell I uxpt her tore 
And when jier funeral left my door 
1 thought that 1 should nc\'cr more 
Feel any pleasure near me gton 
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But I have learned, though this I had, 
’T IS sometimes natural to be glad, 

And no man can be always sad 
Unless he wills to have it so 

“Oh, I had heavy nights at first, 

And daily wakening was the worst 
For then my gnef arose, and burst 
Like something fresh upon mv head. 
Yet when less keen it seemed to grow, 
I was not pleased — I wished to go 
Mourning adown this vale of w'oe. 

For all my life uncomforted 

“ I grudged myself the lightsome air, 
That makes man cheerful unaware, 
When comfort came, I did not care 
To take it in, to feel it stir 
And yet God took wnth me His plan. 
And now for my appointed span 
I think I am a happier man 
For having wed and wept for her 

“ Because no natural tie remains, 

On this small thing I spend my gams, 
God makes me love him for my pains. 
And binds me so to wholesome care 
I w'ould not lose from my past life 
That happy year, that happy wife ' 
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^ct ncrv I wage no usek» tinle 
WTth feeling* blithe and debonair 

I ha\x the courage lo be gay 
Although »he Uetb lapped ana) 

Under the dalile*, ibr 1 ray 

Thou «-ou]d*t be glad If thou couldit 
hce 

M) conitant thought make* manirnt 
1 ha\'o not «hat I loxe the b(*t 
But 1 muU thank Cod for the it* 1 
White I bold heaxen a xwi) " 

He rote, upon hi* shoulder h*! 

The ebUd, and uhtio «nih rogue regret 
We parted, pleased that «e hod met 
* My heart did unib her*elf confer 
\VIlh «holesame shnme she did repent 
Her reasoning* idl> eloquent 
Ind sold I might be more content t 
But God go »-lth die carpenter " 
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IV THE CONCLUDING PART 

OF A DISCOURSE ON FAME 

He thinks 

It there be memory m the world to come, 
If thought recur to some things 
silenced here, 

Then shall the deep heart be no longer 
dumb. 

But find expression in that happieV 
sphere. 

It shall not be denied their utmost sum 
Of love, to speak without or fault or 
fear. 

But utter to the harp with changes sweet 

Words that, forbidden still, then heaven 
were incomplete 

He speaks 

Now let us talk about the ancient dajs. 
And things which happened long before 
our birth 

So 
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It la a pity to lament that praise 
Should be oo ihadow In tne tram of 
worth- 

What u It hladam that jrour heart dl»* 
maya? 

Why murmor at the courae of thu \’ast 
earth? 

Think rather of the work than of the 
praise 

Cocue we will talk about the aodent 
daya. 


There wai a Poet Madam ooca (said 
be) 

I wQl relate hia story to you now 
\yhlle through the braoches of this apple 
tree 

Some spots of sunshine fijcker on your 
brow 

While e^ery flower bath on its breast a 
bee 

And every bird In stirring doth endow 
The gnus with £slJlag bloqms that 
smoothly glide. 

As ships drop down a river with the tide. 

For tell mg qf his tale do fltter place 

Than this old orchard sloping to the 
west 
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Through its pink dome ot blossom 1 e.m 
trace 

Some overlying a^ure, for the rest, 

These flowery branches round us inter- 
lace, 

The ground is hollowed like a moss\ 
nest 

Who talks of fame while the religious 
spring 

Offers the incense of her blossoming'^ 

There was a Poet, Madam, once (said 
he), 

Who, while he walked at sundown in 
a lane. 

Took to his heart the hope that destinj 

Had singled him this guerdon to ob- 
tain. 

That by the pow'er of his sweet min- 
strelsy 

Some hearts for truth and goodness he 
should gain. 

And charm some grovellers to uplift their 
eyes 

And suddenly wax conscious of the skies 

“Master, good e’en to yel” a woodman 
said. 

Who the low’ hedge w'as trimming w ith 
his shears 
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This hour is fine” — the Poet bowed his 
hesiL 

More fine " be thought, O fritod! to 
me appean 

The sunset than to you finer the spread 

Of orange lustre through thesa azure 
spheres, 

Where UtUe clouds lie still like flocks of 
sheep 

Or vessels ssillag m Gods other deep. 

O finer &xl What work so high as 
mine, 

Interpreter betwixt the world and man 

Natnres ungathered pearls to set and 
shnne, 

• The mj'stery the wraps her in to scan 

Her nnsyllabic voices to combine 

And sen'e her with such love as poets 
con 

With mortal words, her chant of praiw 
to bind. 

Then die, and leave the poem to mankind? 

O fidr O fine, O lot to bo desired 1 

Early and late my heart appeals to me 

And says O work O will— Thou man 
bo firedj 

To earn this lot — abe says I would 
not be 
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A worker for mine own bread, or one 
lured 

For mine own profit O, I uould be 
free 

To work for others, love so earned ot 
them 

Should be my wages and my diadem 

“‘Then when I died I should not fall,’ 
says she, 

i. ‘ Like dropping flowers that no man 
noticeth. 

But like a great branch of some stately 
tree 

Rent in a tempest, and flung doun to 
death. 

Thick with green leafage — so that pitfe- 
ously 

Each passer by that ruin shuddereth. 

And saith. The gap this branch hath left 
IS wide. 

The loss thereof can never be supplied ’ ” 

But, Madam, while the Poet pondered so. 

Toward the leafy hedge he turned his 
eye, 

And saw two slender branches that did 
grow, 

And from it rising spring and flourish 
high 
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Thdr lop» 'Acre twioed together Cut and 
lo 

Thdr ih»dow croMed the path aa he 
went by — 

The shadow of a wUd rose and a bnar 

And U was shaped lo semblooce Cke a 
lyre. 

lo sooth a Ijnrel aod os the soft ntr 
played 

Those branches stmed but did not 
disunite. * 

O emblem meet Ibr mel* the Poet 
said 

Ay 1 accept and own thee for my 
right 

Xhe shadowy lyre across my foot U laid 
Distinct though Cmll and dear with 
aioisoa light 

Fast is It twined to bear the windy strain 

And, supple* it vdll bend and rise again. 

This lyre is cast across the dusty uay 
The common path ihwt common men 
pume 

I crave like bleauog for my shadow> lay 
life’s trodden paths with besuty to re- 
new ^ 

And cheer the eve of many a toil-stAined 
day 
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Light It, old bun, uct U, tl on loiddioii 
dow, 

That ’iK.ilh inon’b Let Ub un t-;c btill 
may be 

While yet it wavcb abo\e them, hung 
I) re, lihe thee'" 

^But e\e‘n as the I’oel spoke, behold 

lie htiid up his lice toward tht sk\ , 

The rudd\ sun dipt under the gnj uold, 

Hib bh.idow) Ijre \\,ib gom , and, p,u,b- 
mg by, 

The woodman lifting up hib bhe irb, u,ib 
bold 

Their te'inper on thoae brancheb twain 
to try. 

And all their loeehnc'bb and lesifige bWe«*» 

Fell in the pathwaj, at the Poet'b feet 

“Ah' my fair emblem that I chobt',” 
quoth he, 

“That for myself I coveted but now, 

Too soon, methinkb, thou hast been f.ilse 
to me, 

The lyre from pathwMj fades, the light 
trom brow ” 

Then straightway turned he from it 
hastily, 

\s dream that waking aense will dis- 
allow , 

So 
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^od while the highway beavenu'anl paled 
apace 

He aent on westward to bis dwelling 
place. 


He went on steeidUy while far and fast 

The summer darkoeai dropped upon 
the world, 

A gentle air among the cloudlets passed 

‘^od £umed away their crimson then 
it curled * 

Tbe yellow poppies In the Qeld and 
caut 

A dlmoese on tbe grasses, for it furled 

Thar daisies and swept oat the purple 
stain 

iThat eve had left upon tbe pastoral plain 

He reached bis aty Loi tbe darkened 
street 

Where be abode was full of ga^ng 
crowds 

He heard the muffled tread of many 
feet 

A multitude stood gaslng at the douds. 

Wbat mark ye there " said be and 
wherefore meet? 

Only a ifiisslng mist the heav-en oer 
shrouds 
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II brvalvb, il p.irib, «l dntlj liUc 'it.iUt.rod 
bp^irs — 

VVhiU liLb bclimd ii but the nij^htU 
starb ’’ 

Tlu n did tile tfUi'intj croud to him 
aver 

Thu\ souy^lil .1 limp m liLaviii uliosf 
li^lu uiib hid , 

For ih.il in sgoth an old \btiononur 
,Doun from hib root h.id rubhod into 
then mid, 

Frighted, and fain uith olhera to confti, 
Th.it he hid cried, “O birb’’^ — .ind 
upward bid 

Thom g.i/e— “O birb, .i light is ipit nchod 
.if.ir, V 

Look up, mj m ibterb, we h.i\i lobt i 
star ' ” 


The people pointed, and the Poet’s e}es 
Flew upward, where a gleaming bister- 
hood 

Swam m the dewy he.iven The \er}' 
skies 

Were mutable, for all-aina.ced he stood 
To see that truly not in any u ise 

He could behold them ah'" of old, nor 
could 
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HU eye* recdvo the wboU wher^f ho 
wot, 

But when ho told them cn-er one uas 

MOT 


While >‘et he giucd and pondered re%o- 
rentJy 

The fidde folh began to aio\'e awa> 

It le but one star less for us to see 

And ahat doe* one star signify? " quoth 
they 

The bea\‘en* ore full of them.'* But 
ah I” sold he. 

That star was bright ahlle >‘et sbo 
lasted." Ayl” 

They answered praise her Poet an >e 

• wUl 

Some are now shining that are brighter 
stiDL” 

Poor star I to be disporogM so soon 

On her witbdran’a] ” thus the Poet 
sighed 

That men should miss and straight 
deny her nooo 

Its Uightnessl" But the people m 
thrir pnde 

Said How ore we beholden? ‘iwas no 
boon 
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She .gave Her nature 'twah. to bhine 
so wide 

She could not choose but shine, nor could 
we know 

Such star had ever dwelt m heaven but 
so ” 

The Poet answered sadly, “That is 
true ' ” 

And then he thought upon untliankful- 
ness , 

Whde some went homeward, and the 
residue. 

Reflecting that the stars are number- 
less. 

Mourned that man’s daylight hours should 
be so few, ^ 

So short the shining that his path may 
bless 

To nearer themes then tuned their will- 
ing bps. 

And thought no more upon the star’s 
eclipse 

But he, the Poet, could not rest content 

Till he had found that old Astronomer, 

Therefore at midnight to his house he 
went 

And prayed him be his 'tale’s inter- 
preter 
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And yet upon the heaven hut eyes ho 
bent 

Hearing the mon^ yet he sought for 
her 

That wu awontiag in the hope her face 
Once more might fill its reft abiding 
place. 


Then said the old Aitroaomer My 
son 

1 sat alone upon my roof to-night 

I saw the Stan come forth and scarcely 
shun 

To Cringe the edges of the vestem 
light 

I roarfeed those annent clusters one by 
* one, 

The same that blessed our old fore 
&thers sight 

For God sJooe is older— none but Ho 

Can charge the stars with mutability 

The elders of the olght the stead&et 
stars 

The old, old stara which God has let 
us see, 

That they yiigbt be our soul s auxihan 

And help us to the truth bow young 
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God’s \oungest, l.itcsl born, as if, some 
spars 

And a little clay being over of them — 
He 

Had made our world and us thereof, 
yet guen, 

To humble us, the sight of His great 
heaven 


“But ah' my son, to-night mine ejes 
have seen 

The death of light, the end of old re- 
nown , 

A shrinking back of glory that had been, 
A dread eclipse before the Eternal’s 
frown 

How soon a little grass \\ ill grow 
between 

These eyes and those appointed to look 
do)vn 

Upon 'a world that was not made on 

hig^ 

Till th^ last scenes of their long empir}' ' 

j 

“To-night that shining cluster now de- 
spoiled ^ 

Lay in day’s w'ake a perfect sister- 
hood , 
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Sweet «-a« ill light to me that long had 
tcn]«d 

It gleamed and trembled oer the dls* 
tant wood 

Blown in a pile tba clouds from it re 
colled, 

Cool twilight pp the sky her way made 
good 

I saw bat not believed — it wa* to itrange — 

That boo of those same star* had suSered 
change. 

The darkness gathered, and metbought 
she spread. 

Wrapped In a reddish hare that wued 
and waned 

4ut ootwlthstandlog to myself 1 said— 
The stars are changeless sore some 
mote hath ftained 

Mine eyes, and her &ir glory mlmshM. 

Of age and Csiling vision I complained 

And thought some repiour in the heav-ens 
doth swim 

That makes her look so large and yet so 
dim. 

But 1 gaxed round, and all her lustrous 
peers , 

In her red presence showed but wan 
and white 
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TJl rught was at the darkest and on 
high 

Her lUters glittered though her light 
was tpeot 

I strained, to follow her each aching 
eye, 

So swiftly at her Maker’s will she 
went 

I looked again — I looked— the star was 
^ooe, 

And nothing marked In heaven where 
she bsd shoae.” 

Gone I" said the Poet, and about to 
be 

^ Forgotten O how sod a late Is hersl” 

How Is it sad my son ? all rm-eTenli) 

The old man answered though she 
ministers 

No longer wnth her lamp to me and 
thee 

She has fulfilled her mitiloa. God 
transfers 

Or dims her my yet was she blest as 
bright 

For all her life was spent In giving light 


Her mission sJk* fulfilled nssuredl\ ” 
The Poet cried but O unliappj stnrl 
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None praise and few will bear in 
memory 

The name she went bj O, from f.ir, 
from far 

Comes down, methinks, her mournful 
voice to me 

Full of regrets that men so thankless 
are ” 

So said, he told that old Astronomer 

All that the gazing crowd h.id said of 
her 

And he went on to speak in bitter wise, 
As one who seems to tell another’s 
fate. 

But feels that nearer meaning underlies, 
And points its sadness to his own( 
estate 

" If such be the reward,” he said w'lth 
sighs, 

“Envy to earn for love, for goodness 
hate — 

It such be thy reward, hard case is thine' 

It had been better for thee not to shine 

“If to reflect a light that is divine 
Makes that which doth reflect it better 
seen. 

And if to see is to contemn the shrine, 

’T were surely better it had never been 
q6 
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It luud been better for her xor to SHtKV, 
And for mo xor to sixo. Better I we en 

For u« to yield no more that mdiance 
bright 

For them, to lack the hght than tcom 
the light” 

Strange words were those £rom Poet lips 
(said be) 

And t^eo he paused* and sighed, and 
turned to look 

Upon the lady s downcast eyea, and see 
How £ut the honey bees La settling 
shook 

Those apple bloasoms on her from the 
tree 

He watched her bosy fiogers as they 
took 

And slipped the knotted thread and 
thought bow much 

He would hare gtreo that band to bold 
— to touch. 

At length, as guddeniy become aware 
Of tMs loog pause she liked up her 
face, 

And bo withdrew his eyes — the looked so 
lair 

And cold be thoogfat, In her uocoo- 
sdous grace. 
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“Ah' little dreams she of the restless 
care,” 

He thought, “ that makes my heart to 
throb apace 

Though we this morning part, the know- 
ledge sends 

No thrill to her calm pulse — we are but 
FRIENDS ” 

Ah' turret clock (he thought), I would 
thy hand 

Were hid behind yon towering maple- 
trees ' 

Ah' tell-tale shadow, but one moment 
stand — 

Dark shadow — fast advancing to mj 
knees , ^ 

Ah ' foolish heart (he thought), that vainly 
planned 

By feigning gladness to arrive at ease. 

Ah ' painful hour, yet pain to think it 
ends, 

I must remember that we are but friends 

And while the knotted thread moved to 
and fro. 

In sweet regretful tones that lady said 

‘It seemeth that the fame you would 
forgo 

‘The Poet whom you tell of coveted, 
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But I would methlnlo, hu story 
know 

And wai he loved?” said she, or was 
bo wed? 

And had be friends? ” One firlend, per 
hnpt,” said he. 

But for the rest, 1 pray you let It bo." 


Ahl Uttle bird (be thought) most patient 
bird 

Breasting thy speckled eggs the long 
day through 

By so much as my reason is p r e fer red 

Above thine mstbict, 1 my work would 
do 

Batter than thou dost thioe. Thou hast 

• not stuTod 

This hour thy wing Ahl russet bird, 
I sue 

For a like patience to wear through these 
hours — 

Bird on thy nest among the apple Sowers. 


1 will iKit speak — I wdl not speak to 
thee. 

My star! and soon to be my lost, lost 
star 

The sweetest, first that e\-er shone on me 
So high above me and beyond so &r 
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1 can forgo tlicc, but not bear to be< 

Mj Io\t, like ribing iniiil, tli) luiire 

niiir 

Tlnit Mere a b.ibc return for tli> suteL 
light 

Shine, thougii I never more bhall i.ec 
that thou art bnglit 

Never' ’Tib cert.un that no hope is — 
none ' 

No hope for me, and jet tor thee no 
fear 

The hardcbt part of my hard tabic is dont , 
Thj calm abbures me that I am not 
dear. 

Though far and fast the nipid momtntb 
run, ^ 

Thy bosom heaveth not, thine ejes arc 
clear. 

Silent, perhaps a little sad at heart 

She IS I am her fnend, and I dopiirt 

Silent she had been, but she raised her 
face, 

“And will you end,” said she, “this 
half-told tale’” 

“Yes, it were best,” he answered her 
“The place 

Where I left off was where he felt to 
fail 
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Hi* courage Madam through the hinc> 
base 

TTiat they who kn-o, eodure or work 
may rail 

Aod csaj«—t( all their love, the works 
they wrought, 

Aod theb endurance, meo have set at 
nought. 

It bad been better for me not to S4ag 

My Poet said, and for her not to 
shine 

But him the old mao answered sorrowiog 

My son, did God who made ber the 
IMvine 

Lighter of suns, when down to yoo bngbt 

• 

He cast ber like some gleaming almnn- 
dioe, 

And set ber iniier place, begirt with rays. 

Say unto her Give bght, or say Earn 
praiae ? 

The Poet sold. He maHw her to give 
light 

My too the old man onsw ered 
blest are such 

A blessed lot is theua but if each night 

Mankind had praised her radiance — In 
asmucfa 
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\a pr list* li.id iiuxcr inadt- it u.iv inorc 
briKhI, 

\nd c.iiiMot no\ii rtkiiidb uitli it‘> touch 
Her lobt enulgtiict, It !■> nouglit 1 '\ot 
That praibc ua^ not her hle-ibing iiur igr 
lot ’ 

" ‘ said tile Poet, * I mj words abjure, 
\nd I repint me that I uttered them. 
But by her light and b) its forfeiture 
She shall not piss without herriquum 
Ihough ni\ name perish, \et shill hers 
endure 

Though I should be forgotten, she, lost 

gtm. 

Shall be renumbered, though she sought 
not fune, v 

It sluill be bus) with her be luteous name 

“‘For I will raise in her bright memore. 
Lost now on earth, i l.isting monu- 
ment, 

And graeen on it shall recorded be 

That all her rajs to light mankind 
w'ere spent , 

And I will sing albeit none luedeth me. 
On her exemplar being still intent 
While m men’s sight shall ttand the re- 
cord thus — 

‘ So long as she did last she lighted us ’ ’ 
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So "aiH he niUed according (o hu \-ow 
On the green gratt, vbero oft hla 
tovnufblk met. 

Under the tbndov of a leafy bough 
That leaned toward a singing rivulet. 

One pure white stone whereon, like 
crown on brow 

The Image of the vanished star was 
set 

And this was grax-to on the pure ahlto 
stone 

In golden lettera— WutLt shk ltvkd siiE 
SlIOSTB 

Madam I cannot give this story well— 
My heart is healing to another chime; 

^y voice must needs a diS'erent cadence 
swell 

It Is yon singing bird, which nil the 
time 

Wooeth his nested mate, that doth dispel 
My thoughts. What, deem you could 
a lover's rhyme 

The sweetness of that passionate lay 
excel?" 

O soft, O low her race — I cannot telL" 
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lie thtidi, 

Tile old ni.ui~.i\i he .poke, he u.t'. not 
hard , 

"She uas hib je)),'* he s nd, "his eoni- 
forter, 

But he uoiild irii'.l iiu 1 was not di - 
b irred 

Wliale’tr inj lit art ipproved to s.ij to 
Iier ” 

Approved' O torn and leinplid ind ili- 
btarre’d 

\nd brcakini,' he irt, ipprove not nor 
demur, 

It is the' Serpent ih.ll beguileth tllee 

With "God doth know” btiie.ith this 
ipple tree ' 


Ye i, God iJOTii know, and onI\ God deith 
know 

Have* pit}, God, my spirit j^roaris to 
Thee ! 

I bear thy curse primeval, and I go, 

But heavier than on Adam falls on 
me 

My tillage of the wilderness, for lo, 

1 leave behind the woman, ^and 1 see 
As ’t were the gates of Eden closing o’er 
To hide her from my sight for everinori 
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H* 

1 am • fool ulth auddra start be cncd 
To kt the sooff*btrd work me such un> 
rest 

If 1 break off agom 1 pray you chide 
For moriuag flectetfa with my tale at 
best 

Half told. That white stone Madam 
gleamed beside 

The DtUo rivulet and oil men pressed 

To read tbe lost ones story traced tbereon 

The golden legend— While she lived she 
sboue* 

And Madam, when (he Poet heard them 

• read. 

And children spell the letters sofUj 
thrtJugh 

It may be that he felt at heart somo 
oeiKl 

Some craving to be thus remembered 
too] 

It may be that be wondered If indeed 
He must die wholly when he passed 
from view 

It may be, wished when death bis eyes 
auuie dbn, 

That some kind hand would raise such 
stone for him 
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But shortly, as there comes to most of 
us, 

There came to him the need to quit 
his home 

To tell you why were simply hazardous 

What said I, Madam’ — men were made 
to roam 

My meaning is It hath been always 
thus 

They are athirst for mountains and sea 
foam, 

Hens of this world, what wonder if per- 
chance 

The} long to see their grand inheritance? 


He left his city, and went forth to teach t 

Mankind, his peers, the hidden harmon\ 
That underlies God’s discords, and to 
reach 

And touch the master-string that like a 
sigh 

Thrills in their souls, as if it would be- 
seech 

Some hand to sound it, and to satisfy 
Its yearning for expression but no word 
Till poet touch it hath to make its music 
heard 
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H* Oukkx 

1 know that God la good^ though enl 
dwellj 

Among us, and doth all things hoUest 
share 

That there is joy m heaven, while yet our 

Sound for the souls which He has eujn« 
mooed there 

That painful love unsatisfied bath spells 
Earned by its smart to soothe Its fel 
low's care 

But yet this atom cannot in the whole 

Forget itself — U aches a separate soul. 

^ H4 tfeaij 

But, Madam to my Poet 1 return 
With his sweet cadences of woven 
words, 

He made their rude untutored hearts to 
bum 

And melt lik^ gold refined. No brood 
Ing birds 

Sing better of the love that doth sojourn 
Hid In the nest of home, which sofUy 
glrde 

The beatmg heart of life and strait 
though it be. 

It stialtness better than wide liberty 
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He taught them, and they learned, but 
not the less 

Remained unconscious whence that lore 
they drew. 

But dreamed that of tlieir native nobleness 

Some lofty thoughts that he had 
planted, grew. 

His glorious maxims in a lowly dress 

Like seed sown broadcast sprung in all 
men’s view. 

The sower, passing onward, was not 
known. 

And all men reaped the harvest as their own 

It may be. Madam, that those ballads 
sweet, 

\Whose rhythmic measures yesterdaj we t 
sung, 

Which time and changes make not obso- 
lete, 

But (as a nver bears down blossoms 
flung 

Upon its breast) take with them while 
they fleet — 

It may be from his lyre that first they 
sprpng , 

But who can tell, since work sun’iveth 
fame ? — c 

The rhyme is left, but lost the Poet’s 
name 
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He worked, and bravely he fulEUed his 
trust — 

So long ho wandered sowing worthy 
seed, 

Watering of wayaule buds that were adust. 
And touching for the common ear his 
reed — 

So long to wear away the cankering rust 
That dulls the gold of life — so long to 
plead 

With sweetest aumc for all souls op- 
pressed 

That be was old ae be had thought of 
rest. 

Old and grey-headed, leaning on a staff 
^ To that great dty of his birth be cam**, 

And at its gates bo paused with wonder 
Ing laugh 

To think how changed were all his 
thoughts of fiune 

Since drst be carved the golden epitaph 
To keep In memory a worthy name, 

And thought fbrgetAilnesj had been Its 
doom 

But for a few bright letters on a tomb. 

The old At^runomer bad. long since died 
The friend of youth were gone and fu* 
dispersed 
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Strange were the domes that rose on 
every side, 

Strange fountains on his wondering 
vision burst, 

The men of yesterday their business plied. 

No face was left that he had known at 
first. 

And in the city gardens, lo, he sees 

The saplings that he set are stately trees 

Upon tlie grass beneath their welcome 
shade. 

Behold ' he marks tlie fair white monu- 
ment, 

And on its face tlie golden words dis- 
played. 

For sixty years their lustre have not^. 
spent. 

He sitteth by it and is not afraid. 

But in its shadow he is well content , 

And envies not, though bright their gleam- 
ings are, 

The golden letters of the vanished star 

He gazeth up, exceeding bright appears 

That golden legend to his aged eyes. 

For they are dazzled till they fill with 
tears, 

And his lost Youth doth like a vision 
rise , 
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Sho ujth to blm^ la all tb««c toUsomo 

J-CM, 

\Vlmt bast thou woo bf n'ork or enter 
pnso? 

What halt thou won to make aniendi to 
thee, 

Ai thou dldit ewear to do for lou of me? 

O man ! O wHte*halred man 1 " the 
vlilon caldf. 

Since we t^o sat beildo this nionu- 
meot 

LUei deoxect hue* are all ev'nmaht'd. 

The ^tdeo wealth thou hadit of mo i5 
spent 

The wind hath swept thy Bower* their 
^ leaves are shed 

The music Is played out that with thee 
went” 

Peace, peace 1 * be cried 1 tost thee 
but, In truth. 

There are worse losses than the loss of 
youth " 

He said not what those losses were — 
but 1 — 

But I must leave them, for the time 
draws near 

Some lose not only Joy but memory 
Of how it felt not that wo* bO dear 
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Lose only, but the steadfast certainty 
That once they had it, doubt comes on, 
then fear, 

And after that despondency I wis 
The Poet must have meant such loss as 
this 


But while he sat and pondered on his 
youth, 

He said, “ It did one deed that doth 
remain. 

For it preserved the memory and the truth 

Of her that now doth neither set nor 
wane, 

But shine in all men’s thoughts, nor sink 
forsooth. 

And be forgotten like the summer raif, 

O, it IS good that man should not for- 
get 

Or benefits foregone or bnghtness set ’ ” 

He spoke and said, “ My lot contenteth 
me, 

1 am nght glad for this her worthy 
fame. 

That which was good and great I fain 
would see 

« 

Drawn with a halo round what rests — 
its name ” 
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This wblls the Poet nld behold there 

A workman with hta tools anear the tree* 
And when be read the wonls be paused 
awhile 

And pondered on them with a wondering 
amlle. 

And then be nkh I pray you Sir what 
mean 

The golden letters of this moonmeot?*’ 
I wonder quoth the Poet. Hast thou been 
A dweUer near at band, and their Intent 
Hast neiibeT heard solce oi fsrrj*, not 
seen 

The marble earlier?" Ay” said be 
• and leant 

Upon his spade to hear the tale then sigb 
And say it was a marreh and pass by 

Then said the Poet, This U strange to 
me.” 

But as he mused with trouble in his 
mind, 

A band of maids approached him leuurdy 
like vessels sailing with a {avouring 
wind 

And of their jTosy tips requested be. 

As one that for a doo^ would solving 
find, 
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'I he talc, if t.ilu there were, of tliat winl' 
stone, 

And those fair letters — “ VVliilc siie Incd 
she shone " 

Then like .i fleet that floats becalmed 
tliey staj 

“O, Sir,” saith one, “this monument 
IS old , 

But we have heard our virtuous mothers saj 
That b) their mothers thus the tale 
was told 

\ Poet made it, journeying then aw a). 
He left us , and though some tlie mean- 
ing hold 

For other than the ancient one, jel we 

Receive this legend for a certaint} — ^ 

“There was a lily once, most purely white. 
Beneath the shadow of these boughs it 
grew , 

Its starry blossom it unclosed by night, 
\nd a young Poet loved its shape and 
hue 

He watched it nightly, ’twas so fair a 
sight, 

Until a stormy wind arose and blew'. 

And when he came once rnore his flower 
to greet. 

Its fallen petals drifted to his feet 
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And for his beauilful iirhite lily’s sake 
That the might be remembered where 
her scent 

Hod been right sweet he said that be 
would make 

la her dear memory a monument 

For she was purer than a driven Bake 
or snow and In her grace most excel 
lent 

The loireriett life that death did e>-er mar 

As beautiful to gaze on os a star ” 

I thank you maid ” the Poet answered 
her 

And 1 am gUd that I haNT heard 
your tale." 

AVlth that they passed and as an inlander 
Having hoard breakers mgiog In a gale 

And Bdling down m thunder will aver 
That still when fiir away In grassy 
\-ale. 

He seems to hear those seething waters 
bound 

So in bis ears the maidens voice did 
sound. 

He leaned his face upon bis hand and 
thought 

And thought until a youth came b) 
that way 
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\iul OULU .ig.un of liiin tlu i*otl bt)u}^lu 
riiu storv of the star. But, wcll-.i-tl.ij ' 
He >.iid, “ Ihe lUi.inioj^ wait itjuth tloubl 
»i. fr.iu/'hl, 

Ihc sciiiie tiler* of c.ui no iiijti ".ur* Ij 

i,.i> , 

For blill tr.idttioii •^w.ua tht* coniiaon ear, 
lint of i truth a stir oiu lasAt'J’f'Ait 

“But the} who looh bemath the outer 
shell 

'lhat wraps the ‘kerml of the peoph ’s 
lore 

Hold Ta\T for sup< rstitioti , and ihej tell 
Th.it see ell loeedj snltrs ilwelt of eon 
In this old cite, eelure* a so befell 

rii.it one i Poet loeed, ih.a, furllm-- 
niore, 

\s Stars aboee us she ee es pure and good, 
And fairc’st of that beaute'ous sisterhood, 

"So beautiful they \eere, those eirgins 
seeen. 

That all men called the'm clustered 
st.irs in song, 

Forgetful that the stars abide m he.ieen 
But woman bidcth not beneath a long, 
For O, al.is' alas' one fated ceen, 

When stars their azure deeps be'gan to 
throng, 
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THE STAR S MONUMENT 


Thnt \nrg;in i eyes of Poet lo\-ed waied 
dim. 

And all tbar liutroui shining waned to 
him. 

In summer dusk she drooped her head 
and sighed 

Until what tune the everung star went 
down. 

And all the other stars did thlnlog bide 

Clear In the lustre of their old rcnoan 
And then— tbs virgin laid her down and 
died 

Forgot her youth forgot her beauty s 
crown, 

Forgot the tUten whom she lo\'ed before 
And broke her Poets heart for merroore." 

A mournful tale in sooth," the lady 
saitb 

But did bo truly gnero for ci-e rm ore?" 

It may bo you forget,** bo answereth 
That this is but a (able at tbe core 
O the other fable." Though it bo but 
breath ” 

She aiketh was it true?” Then be 
This lore, 

Since it is fahle, either way may go 
Then if it please you think it might be 
to,” 
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THE STAR'S MONUMENT 


“Nay, but,” she saith, “ il 1 bad told 
your talc. 

The virgin bhould have lived hib home 
to blesb, 

Or, must she die, I would have made to 
fail 

His useless love ” “ I tell you not tlic 
less,” 

He sighs, “because it was of no a\ail 

His heart the Poet would not dispossess 
Thereof But let us leave the fable now 
My Poet heard it with an aching brow 


“And he made answer thus ‘I tliank 
thee, youth, 

Strange is thy story to these aged e irs. 
But I bethink me thou hast told a truth 
Under the guise of fable If my tears, 
Thou lost beloved star, lost nows forsooth, 
Indeed could bring thee back among 
thy peers. 

So new thou shouldst be deemed as new ly 
seen. 

For men forget that thou hast ever been 


“ ‘ There was a morning when I longed for 
fame, 

There w’as a noontide when I passed it 
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THE STAR S MONUMENT 


Tbero U an evening when 1 think not 
ihame 

Its substance and its bdog to den) 

For If own bear In mlod great deeds the 
namo 

Of him that wrought them sh^ they 
leave to die 

Or if his name they shall haw denthWs 
wnt, 

They change the deeds that Bm ennobled It 

O golden letters of this mooumenti 

O words to celebrate a loved renown 

Lost now or wrested I and to fandes lent 

Or on a fabled forehead set for cr ow n 

For my departed star I am cootent 

■* Though legends dim and years her 
memory drown 

For what were fame to her compared 
and set 

By this great truth which ye lus> 

trous yet? * 

Adieu] the E^:let said my vanished 
star 

Thy duly and thy happiness were one. 

Work IS hesren s best its fame is sub> 
lunar 

The fame thou dost not need — the wtirk 
Is done. 
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THE STAR'S MONUMENT 


For thee 1 am content that tliehe tlilngb 
are , 

More than content were I, my race 
being run, 

Might it be true of me, though none 
thereon 

Should muse regretful — While he Ined 
he shone ’ 

“So said, the Poet rose and went his waj. 
And that same lot he pro\ed whereof 
he spalce 

Madam, my story is told out, the day 
Draws out her shadows, time doth o\ er- 
take 

The morning That which endeth call a 
lay. 

Sung after pause — a motto in the break 

Between two chapters of a tale not new. 

Nor joyful — but a common tale Adieu ' 

“And that same God who made jour 
face so fair. 

And gave your w'oinan’s heart its ten- 
derness, 

So shield the blessing He implanted there,- 
That it may never turn to your distress. 

And never cost you trouble or despair. 

Nor granted leave the granter comfort- 
less, 
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THE STAR S MONUMENT 


But Eka a river blest where er it Bows, 

Be still recpNiog while it still beslows. 

Adieu " ho said, aod paused while she 
sat mute 

In the soft shadow of the apple-tree 

The skjiark^ soog nio^ like a joj-ous 
Bute, 

The brtiok aont pmttllng past her rest 
lesslf 

She let thrir tooguea be her tongues 
substitute 

It was the wind that sighed U was 
not she 

And what the Lark, the brook, the wind, 
hnH said. 

cannot tell, for none interpreted. 

Their counsels might be hard to recoodle 

They might not suit Iho moment or 
the spot. 

She rose, and laid her work aside the 

Down In the sunshine of that grassy 
plot 

She looked upon him with on almost 
smile 

And held to him a bond that filtered 
not. 
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THE STAR'S MONUMENT 


One moment — bird and brook went \varb« 
Img on, 

And the wind sighed again — and he w.is 
gone 

So quietly, as if she heard no more 
Or skylark in the azure overhead. 

Or water slipping past the cress> shore, 
Or wind that rose in sighs, and sighing 
fled — 

So quietly, until the alders hoar 
Took him beneath them, till the down- 
ward spread 

Of planes engulfed him in their leaf^ 
seas — 

She stood beneath her rose-flushed apple- 
trees ‘ 


And then she stooped toward the mossj 
grass, 

And gathered up her work and went 
her way, 

Straight to that ancient turret she did 
pass, 

And startle back some fawns that were 
at play 

She did not sigh, she never faid “Alas'” 

Although he was her friend but still 
that day. 
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THE STAR S MONUMENT 


Where elm and hornbeam spread a tower 
iDg dome 

She crossed the dellB to her ancestrai 
home. 

And did she lore him? — what if she d!d 
not? * 

Then home was still the hocno of hap- 
piest jean 

Nor thought was exiled to partake bis Jot 
Nor heart lost courage through fore 
boding fears 

Nor echo did agamst her secret plot, 

Nor music her betray to painful tears 

Nor life become a dream, and sunshine dim 

And Hcfaes poverty because of him. 

> 

But did she love him?— what and if she 

did? 

Love cannot cool the burning Austral 
sand 

Nor show the secret waters that lie hid 
In and valleys of that desert land. 

Love has no spells can Korcfaing winds 
forbid, 

Or bring the hdp which tames near 
to band. 

Or spread a cloud for curtaining faded 
eyes 

That gaxe up dying into alien sides. 
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A Dead Year 


1 took a je^ir out of mj life and storj — 
A dead year, and said, “ I will hew 
thee 4i tomb' 

‘ All the kings of the nations he in glory,’ 
Cased m cedar, and shut in a sacred 
gloom , 

SwMthcd m linen, and precious unguerjts 
old, 

P<unted With cinnabar, and rich w’lth gold 

“ Silent they rest, m solemn salvatory, 
Sealed from the moth and the owl and 
the flittermouse — 

Each with his name on his brow 
‘ All the kings of the nations he m 
glory, 

Every one m his own house ’ 

Then why not thou’ 

“Year,” I said, “thou shalt not lack 
Bribes to bar thy coming;, back , 

Doth old Egypt w'ear her best 
In the chambers of her rest? 
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A DEAD YEAR 


Doth the take to her last bed 
Beaten gold, and glonous red? 

Envy QOtl fof tbou wilt wear 
la the dark a throud as &Ir 
GoMea with the sunny my 
Tbou withdmwost iron) my day 
Wrought upoa with colours One 
Stolen from this life of mine 
Litre the dusty tJbyan kings. 

Lie with two wide-open wings 
On thy breast as If to say 
On these wings hope flew away « 

And so boused and thus adorned, 

Not forgotten but not scorned 
Let the dark for e%‘ermore 
Close theo when 1 close the door 
And the dust for ages foil 
In the creases of tby pall 
And no voice nor rldt rude 
Break thy sealed solitude.” 

1 took the out of my life and story 
The dead year and said, I have hew^ 
thee a tombf 

All the kings of the nalloos lie In glory 
Cased in cedar and shut in a sacmd 
gloom; 

But for tbc^ sword, and the sceptro and 
diadem 

Sure thou didst reign like them ” 
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A DEAD YEAR 


So I laid her with those tyrants old and 
hoary, 

According to my vou , 

For I said, “The kings of the nations 
he in glory, 

And so shalt thou!” 

“Rock,” I said, “thj ribs arc strong, 
That I bring thee guard it long, 
Hide the light from buried e 3 es — 
Hide It, lest the dead arise ” 

“Year,” I said, and turned away, 

“ I <im free of thee this daj , 

All that we two onl) know', 

1 forgive .ind I forgo, 

So thy face no more I meet 
In the field or in the street ” 

Thus w c parted, she .ind I , 

. Life hid de.Uh, and put it by. 

Life hid death, and said, “Be free' 

I have no more need of thee ” 

No more need' O mad mistake. 
With repentance in its wake ' 
Ignorant, and rash, and blind. 

Life had left the gfrave behind, 

But had locked within its hold 
With the spices and the^gold, 

All she had to keep her warm 
In the raging of the storm 
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A DRAD YEAR 


Scarce the fuaset bloom gone, 
And the IitUe ctan outshone. 

Ere the dead jrear BUfr and stark. 
Drew me to her In the dark 
Death drew life to come to her 
Beadng at her sepulchre, 

Crying out, Uow am I part 
With the best share of my heart? 
Lo it lies upon the tner 
Captive with the burled year 
O my heart I" And 1 fell prooe 
Weeping at the seaJfad stone 
Year amoog the shades ” I sud 
Since I U%'e, and thou art dead 
Let my captive heart be free 
Like Q bird to 6> to me ” 

And I (tnyed some vtace to win 
But none tirurwered from within 
And I kissed the door — and night 
Deepened till the stars waxed bright 
%nd 1 saw them set and wane. ) 
And the wnrkl turned green agaii^ 


So " I whispered, open door 
I must tread this palace floor — 
SeiUM palace neb and dim. 

Let n Df y r ow sunbeam swim 
After me and cm me spread 
While 1 look upon my dead 
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A DEAD YEAR 


Let a little warmth be free 
To come after, let me see 
Through the doorway, when I sit 
Looking out, the swallows flit, 
Settling not till daylight goes , 

Let me smell the wild white rose. 
Smell the woodbine and the may, 
Mark, upon a sunny day. 

Sated from their blossoms nse 
Honey-bees and* butterflies 
Let me hear, O ! let me hear, 
Sitting by my buried year, 

Finches chirping to tlieir young, 
And the little noises flung 
Out of clefts where rabbits play, 
Or from falling water-spray. 

And the gracious echoes woke 
By man’s work the woodman’s 
stroke, 

Shout of shepherd, whistlings 
blithe, 

And the whetting of the scythe, 
Let this be, lest, shut and furled 
From the well-belovbd world, 

I forget her yearnings old, 

And her troubles manifold. 
Strivings sore, submissions meet. 
And my pulse no longer beat. 
Keeping time and bearing part 
I With the pulse of her great heart 


A DEAD YEAR 


So! swing open door and shade 
Take me I am not 
For the time wQl not be long 
SooQ I shall have waxen strong — 
Strong enough my own to win 
From the grave It Ues within," 

And I enteredL On her Uer 
Quiet lay the buried ytAr 
I sat down where I could see 
Life without and suoshme free, 

Death within. And I between 
Waited my own heart to wean 
From the shroud that shaded her 
In the rociohewn sepulchre— 

Waited till the dead should say 
^ Heart, be free of me this day — 
Waited with a patient will — 

AxD I WAIT BarWXDf tbiu btux. 

I take the year back to my life and story 
The dead year and say 1 will sham m 
thy tomb. 

All the kings of the nations he m 
glory 

Cased In cedar and shut in a sacred 
gloom! 

They rdgneti in their Dfetime with sceptre 
and diadem. 

But thou excellest them 

(B94s) u9 
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A DEAD YEAR 


For life doth make thy grave her oratory, 
And the crown is still on thy brow, 
‘ All the kings of the nations he in glory 
And so dost thou ” 
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Reflectioas 

■uiiu ro* “tm* 
ronrocto nciKi i 


Looking avtr a Gal* at a Pool tu 
a Ft*ld 

\Vha£ change haa made the p.tature3 I'A'eet 
And reached the daiaiea at mj feet 
And dood that wear* a golden hem? 
»Thia loretj world, the hill*, the award — 
They all look freab a* li* our Lord 
But yefterday had finiahed them 

And here a the field with light aglow 
How fmh it* boundary hme-tree* show 
And how ite wot leave* tremlding thine ! 
Between their trunk* come through to mo 
The monuag aparkle* of the tea 
Below the le^^ browsiDg line. 

1 see the poal nioro dear by hnlf 
Than pool* where other water* laugli 
Up at the breaat* of coot and rail. 



REFLECTIONS 


There, as she passed it on her \va>, 

1 saw reflected yesterday 
A maiden with a milking-pail 

There, neither slowly nor in haste, 

One hand upon her slender waist, 

The other lifted to her pail. 

She rosy in the morning light, 

Among the water-daisies white, 

Like some fair sloop appeared to sail 

Against her anldes as she trod, 

The lucky buttercups did nod 
I leaned upon the gate to see 
The sweet tiling looked, but did not speak , 
A dimple came in either cheek. 

And all my heart was gone from me 

Then, as I lingered on the gate. 

And she came up like coming fate, 

I saw my picture m her eyes — 

Clear dancing eyes, more black than sloes, 
Cheeks like the mountain pink, that grows 
Among white-headed majesties 

I said, “A tale was made of old 
That I would fain to thee unfold. 

Ah ' let me — let me tell the tale ” 

But high she held her comely head , 

“I cannot heed it now,” she said, 

“ For carrying of the milking-pail ” 
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REFLECTIONS 


She huigbed. Wlial good to mike ado? 

1 held the gate, and she came through 
And took her bomoa*aLnl path anon 
From the clear pool her face had Ocd 
It rested on mj heart instead 
Reflected vlUn the mold atis gone. 

With happy youth and work coolmt 
So sveet and stately oo she amt 
Right careless of the untold tnie 
Each btq> she took I loved her more 
And followed to her dairy door 
The nuiiden with the mJklog-paU. 

II 

For bearli where wakened (ov© doth lurk 
How dne bow blest o thing U a'orki 
For work does good when reasons foil — 
Good )*el the axo at e\-efy stroke 
The ecto of a name awoke — 

Her name is Mary Martlndolo. 


I m glad that echo was not heard 
Aright by other men a bird 

Knows doubtless what bis own notes tell 
And I knon oot but 1 can sq> 

I felt as shamefaced all that da) 

As if folks heard her name right uclL 
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And when the wtbt began to glow 
1 w'cnt — I could not choobc but go — 

To th.it same dair) on the hdl , 

And w'hilc bwtet Mary moved .ibout 
Within, I came to her without, 

A.nd leaned upon the window-nll 

The garden border where I stood 
Was sweet with pinks and southernwood 
I spoke — her answer seemed to fail 
I smelt the pinks — 1 could not see. 

The dusk came down and sheltered me, 
\nd in the dusk she heard m} tale 

And what is left that I sliouJd tell’ 

I begged a kiss, I pleaded well 
The rosebud lips did long decline, 

But yet I think, I think ’t is true. 

That, leaned at last into the dew, 

One little instant they were mine 

O life' how dear thou hast become 
She laughed at dawn, and I was dumb, 
But evening counsels best prevail 
Fair shine the blue that o’er her spreads. 
Green be the pastures where she treads. 
The maiden with the inilkiing-pail ' 



The Letter L -<2?' ^ 

ABSENT 

We tat on gmtsy tlopet that meet 
With sudden dip the levd strsuid 
The tree* hung overhead — our feet 
Were on the sajuL 


Two tOent girls, a thoughtful man, 

, We sunned ourselves in open light 
And felt such April airs as fan 
The Isle of Wight 

And smelt the vaQfloirer In Che crag 
Whereon that dainty waft had fed, 
\VbIcfa made the belt-hung cowslip wag 
Her delicate bead 

And let alighting jackdaws fleet 
Adown it gpeo-winged and pass 
Tni they could touch with outstretched feet 
The worroid grass, 
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THE LETTER L 


The happy wave ran up and rang 
Like service bells a long way off, 

And down a little freshet sprang 
From mossy trough, 

And splashed into a ram of spray, 

And fretted on with daylight’s loss, 
Because so many blue-bells lay 
Leaning across 

Blue martins gossiped in the sun. 

And pairs of chattering daws flew by. 
And sailing brigs rocked softly on 
In company 

Wild cherry boughs above us spread 
The whitest shade was ever seen. 

And flicker, flicker, came and fled 
Sun spots between 

Bees murmured in the milk-white bloom 
As babes will sigh for deep content 
When their sweet hearts for peace make 
room. 

As given, not lent 

And we saw on we said no word. 

And one was lost in musieigs rare. 

One buoyant as the waft that stirred 
Her shining hair 
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THE LETTER L 


Hia eye» were bent upon the Mind 
Unfathonied deepi within them lay 
A tlender rod wbj In hli hand — 

A hazel aprmy 

Her eyes were resting on Us &ce, 

As shyly glad, by steahh to glean 
Impressiona of bis manly grace 
And guarded imen 


The mouth with steady sweetness «t 
And eyes conveying unaware 
The dis^t hint of some regret 
That harboured there. 

be gazed, and In the tender Suib 
That made her face like roaes blown 
nd m die radiance and the hush 
Her thought was shown. 


: was a happy thing to alt 
So near nor mar his reverie 
he looked not for a part In it. 
So meek was she. 


ut It was solace for her ^es 
And for bet heart that jearoed to him 
o watch apart In loving wise 
Those musinga rilm. 
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THE LETTER L 


Lost — lost, and gone ' The Pelham woods 
Were full of doves that cooed at ease , 
The orchis filled her purple hoods 
For dainty bees 

He heard not, all the delicate air 
Was fresh with falling water-spray 
It mattered not — he was not there, 

But far away 

Till with the hazel in his hand. 

Still drowned m thought, it thus befell , 
He drew a letter on the sand — 

The letter L 

And looking on it, straight there wrought 
A ruddy flush about his brow, 

His letter woke him absent thought 
Rushed homeward now 

And half-abashed, his hasty touch 
Effaced it with a tell-tale care. 

As if his action had been much. 

And not his air 

And she? she watched his open palm 
Smooth out the letter frofn the sand. 
And rose, with aspect almost calm. 

And filled her hand 
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TUB LETTER L 


With cherry bloom and moved away 
To gather wild forget-me'Uot 
And let her errant footttqw stray 
To one sweet spot. 

As If she coveted the fair 
White Utriag of the silvtr weed 
And cuckoo-plDt that shaded there 
Empurpled seed. 

She had not feared, as 1 divine. 
Because she had not hoped. Alas! 
The sorrow of U 1 for that sign 
Came but to pass 

And yet it robbed her of the right 
^ To give who looked not to recerre. 
And made her blush in love s despite 
That she should gneve. 

A shape in white she turned to gaxe 
Her eyes were shaded with her hand 
And halfway up the winding ways 
We saw her stand. 

Green boUows of the fnngU dlif 
Red rocks that under waters show 
Blue reaches and a *ainng tkid' 

Were spread below 
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THE LETTER L 


She stood to gaze, perhaps to sigh, 
Perhaps to think, but who can tell. 
How heavy on her heart must he 
The letter L ' 


She came anon with quiet grace. 

And “What,” she murmured, “silent 
yet ' ” 

He answered, “’Tis a haunted place, 
And spell-beset 

“O speak to us, and break the spell'” 
“The spell is broken,” she replied 
“I crossed the running brook, it fell, 

It could not bide 

“And I have brought a budding world, 
Of orchis spires and daisies rank, 

And ferny plumes but half uncurled. 

From yonder bank, 

“And I shall weave of them a crown. 
And at the well-head launch it free. 
That so the brook may float it down. 
And out to sea 

“There may it to some English hands 
From fairy meadow seem to come , 

The fairyest of fairy lands — 

The land of home ” 
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Weave cm," be said and as she wcrve 
Wo told bow curreots m the deep 
With branches from a lemon gr o v e 
Blue bergs sweep. 

And message* from shipwrecked folk 
Will navigate the moon'Ied mam 
And painted boards of splinter^ n*W 
Tbeir port regain. 

Then floated out by vagrant thought, 

My soul beheld oo torrid sand 
The wastafol water set ^ Thought 
Mans tkllful hand 

And suck oat gold'dust from the box, 
^saAnd wash It down in weedy whirls, 
And split the vlne4ceg oo the rocks. 

And lose the pearls. 

Ahl why to thfli which needs it not ” 
Methou^t, should costly things be 
glveD? 

How much IB wasted, wrecked forgot 
On this tide heaven 1” 

So musing dal mine ears awake 
To maiden tanas of sweet reserve 
And manly speech that seemed to make 
The steady curve 
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THE LETTER L 


Of Ups that uttered it defer 
Their guard, and soften for the thought 
She listened, and his talk with her 
Was fancy fraught 

“There is not much m liberty” — 

With doubtful pauses he began, 

And send tocher and said to me, 

“ There was a man — 

“There was a man who dreamed one night 
That his dead father came to him , 

And said, when fire was low, and light 
Was burning dim — 

“ ‘Why vagrant thus, my sometime pride^ 
Unloved, unloving, wilt thou roam’ 
Sure home is bestl’ The son replied, 

‘ I have no home ’ 

“ ‘ Shall not I speak?’ his father said, 

‘ Who early chose a youthful wife. 

And worked for her, and with her led 
My happy life 

“‘Ay, I will speak, for I was young 
As thou art now, when t did hold 
The prattling sweetness of thy tongpie 
Dearer than gold, 
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And ro*y from thy noonday sleep 
Would thee to admiring km 
And all thy pretty ktoks wmjld keep 
My heart within. 

Then after mid thy young alHca — 
For thee ambidoo my brow — 

1 coveted the acboolboy pnio 
Far mora than thou. 

1 thought for thee 1 thought for all 
My gimesome Imp* that round me grew 
The dews of blessing bea>'iest fall 
Where care fidJt too. 

And I that sent ray boy* away 
^ In youthful strength to earn tbrir bread 
And died before the hair was grey 
Upon bead — 

I say to thee, though fjee from care 
A lonely lot, an aimless Ufa, 

The crowning comfort is not there — 
Son, take a wife. 

Father beloved, the ion replied 
And failed gather to his breast 
With arms in darkness searching wide 
The formless guest. 
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THE LETTER L 


“ ‘ I am but free, as sorrow is, 

To dry her tears, to laugh, to talk, 
And free, as sick men are, I wis 
To rise and walk 

“‘And free, as poor men are, to buy. 

If they have nought wherewith to pay. 
Nor hope, the debt before they die, 

To wipe away 

“'What ’vails it there are wives to win. 
And faithful hearts for those to yearn, 
Who find not aught tliereto akin 
To make return? 

“‘Shall he teike much who little gives. 
And dwells m spirit far away, *" 

When she that in his presence lives, 

Doth never stray, 

“ ‘ But waking, guideth as beseems 
The happy house in order trim, 

And tends her babes , and sleeping, dreams 
Of them, and him? 

“ ‘O base, O cold,’ — while thus he spakt 
The dream broke off, thf vision fled. 
He carried on his speech awake 
And sighing said — 
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I had — ah happy manJ — I had 
A procksus jew«l In my brcftst^ 

And whUe I kept it 1 wu glad 
At voric, at rest I 

Call It a baart, and call it ttiucg 
Aa upward stroke of eagle's wiog 
Then call it weak, you ihaD not wrong 
The beatiog thing 

Iq taogiet of the juogle reed 
Whose boats are lit with tiger eyea, 

In shipwreck drifting with the we^ 
Neath rainy akies> 

Still youthful cnanbood fresh and keen 
^ At danger gaxed with owed dcUght^ 
As If sea xrould not drown I ween 
Not serpent bite. 

I had — ah happyl but tis gone, 

The priceless jev^ ooe came by 
And saw and stood awhile to con 
With curious eye 

And wished for it and faintly smiled 
From under slashes blaxdc as doom 
With subtle sweetness tender roUd 
That did Ulaine 
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THE LETTER L 

‘‘‘The perfect face*, and slicd on u 
\ charm, half feeling", half surprise, 
And brim with dreams the exquisite 
Brown blessed e}es 

“‘Was It for this, no more but this, 

1 took and laid it in her h.ind, 

B} dimples ruled, to hint submiss, 

B} frown unmanned^ 

“‘It was for this — and O farewell 
The fearless foot, the present mind, 
And stead} will to breast the swell 
And face the wind' 

“‘I gave the jewel from breast, 
She played with it a little while 
As I sailed down into the west, 

Fed by her smile, 

“‘Then weary of it — far from land. 
With sigh as deep as destiny, 

She let it drop from her fair hand 
Into the sea, 

“‘And watched it sink, and I — and I 
What shall I do, for all vain’ 

No wave will bnng, no gold wnll bu}. 
No toil attain, 
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Nor any diver reacli to raiM 
My jewQl from Ibe blue abys* 

Or could they still 1 should but praise 
Their work amln. 

Thrown thrown awayJ But I love yet 
The fifdr &lr hand which did the deed 
That wayward sweetness to forget 
Were bitter meed. 

No let it he, and let the wave 
Rod ov'er it for evenoore 
\Vhelnied where the aallor hath bla grave— 
The tea her store. 

My heart ray aomeurae happj heart! 

# And O for ooce let me complain^ 

1 must feegfo Qfes better part — 

Mno 8 dearer gain. 

I worked a&r that I might rear 
A peaceful home on English 8oU* 

1 lalmured for the gold and gear — 

I loved my toil 

For cN'er m my spint spake 
The natural ^hlsper Well H will be 
When loving wife and children break 
Them bread with thee! 
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“‘The gathered gold is turned to dross, 
The wife hath faded into air, 

My heart is thrown away, my loss 
I cannot spare 

“ ‘ Not spare unsated thought her food — 
No, not one rustle of the fold, 

Nor scent of eastern sandalwood, 

Nor gleam of gold, 

“‘Nor quaint devices of the shawl. 

Far less the droopmg lashes meek. 

The gracious figure, lithe and tall, 

The dimpled cheek, 

“ ‘And all the wonders of her eyes, 

And sweet caprices of her air. 

Albeit, indignant reason cries, 

‘ Fool ! have a care 

“‘‘Fool, join not madness to mistake, 
Thou knowest she loved thee not a whit , 
Only that she thy heart might break — 
She wanted it, 

“‘‘Only the conquered thing to chain 
So fast that none mighkset it free. 

Nor other woman there might reign 
And comfort thee 
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Robbed robbed of Hie s liluaiOTis rveet 
Love dead outnde ber cIoeM door 
And paarioo flunhng at ber feet 
To wake no owre 

What cenit thoa give that unknown 
bnde 

Whom thou didst wort for m the waste 
Ere fi^ed love was bore and cned — 

Was dead ungraced? 

No more but this the partial c^re, 
The natural kindness for its own. 

The trust that waxeth unaware, 

As worth IS known 

Observance and complacent thought 
Indulgent, and the honour due 
That many another man has brought 
Who brought love too. 

Nay then, ibrhid it Heaven 1 be said 
The saintly vision huies fr om me 
O bands and chains I 1 cannot wed — 

I am not free. ” 

With that be raised his hue to view 
What thlnlf you," asking of my tale? 
And was he right to let the dew 
Of morn exhale, 
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“And burdened in the noontide sun, 

The grateful shade of home forgo — 
Could he be right — I ask as one 
Who fain would know’” 

He spoke to her and spoke to me, 

The rebel rose-hue dyed her cheek. 

The woven crown lay o« her knee. 

She would not speak 

And I with doubtful pause — averse 
To let occasion drift away — 

I answered — “If his case were worse 
Than word can say, 

“Time IS a healer of sick hearts. 

And women have been known to choose. 
With purpose to allay their smarts, 

And tend their bruise, 

“These for themselves Content to give. 
In their own lavish love complete, 
Taking for sole prerogative 
Their tendance sweet 

“ Such meeting m their diadem 
Of crowning love’s seth6real fire. 
Himself he robs who robbeth them 
Of their desire 
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Therefore the man who dreaming cried 
Agamrt hb lot that evcii5ong 
I judge him hooeat and decide 
That he waa wrong ” 

When I am jodged, ah may my fiite " 
He whispered In thy code be readl 
Be thou b(^ judge and advocate.** 

Then turned, be said — 

Fair weaver I” torching wtdle he tpohe. 
The woren crown, the weaving hand 
And do you thb decree revoke, 

Or may U stand? 

This friend, you ever think her nght— 
She u not wrong then?" Soft and low 
The Httle trembling word took Sight 
She answered No.” 

PgfiSKNT 

A meadow where the grass was deep 
Ricb square, and golden to the view 
A belt of ehna with level sweep 
Aboirt it grew 

The sun beat down on It, the line 
Of shade was dear beneath the trees 
There by a clustering eglantine 
Wa sat at ease. 
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And O the buttercups' that field 
O’ the cloth of ^jold, where pennons 

bWMin — 

Where France set up lus hhed shield, 

His oritlamme, 

\nd Henry’s hon-standard rolled 
What was it to their matchless sheen, 

Their million million drops of gold 
Among the green ' 

We sat at ease m peaceful trust, 

For he had written, “Let us meet, 

My wife grew tired of smoke and dust, 
And London heat, 

“And I have found a quiet grange, 

Set back in meadows sloping west. 

And there our little ones can range 
And she can rest 

“ Come down, that we may show' the view, 
And she may hear your voice again, 

And talk her woman’s talk with you 
Along the lane.” 

Since he had drawn witli listless hand 
The letter, si\ long years Jiiad fled. 

And winds had blow' about the sand. 

And they were wed 
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Two roiy urchios near him played. 

Or watdied, entnmced the ihapdy ships 
That viLh his kaiffi foe them he made 
Of elder slips. 

And where the flowers were thickest shed 
Eodi blossom tlLw a burnished gem 
A creeping^ baby reared Its head 
And cooed at them. 

And calm was oo the father’s face. 

And bre was In the mother’s eyes 
She looked and listened from her plscCf 
In tender wise. 

She did not need to raise her vtace 
That they might hear she sot so nigh 
Yet we could speak when *1 was our choice 
And soft reply 

Holding our quiet talk apart 
Of household things till all unsealed 
The guarded outworks of the heart 
Began to yield 

And much that prudence will not dip 
The pen to^z and send away 
Passed safely over from the hp 
That sununer day 
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“ I should be happy,” with a look 
Towards her husband where he lay 
Lost m the pages of his book, 

Soft did she say 

“ I am, and yet no lot below 
For one whole day eludeth care, 

To marriage all the stories flow. 

And finish there 

“As if with marriage came the end, 
The entrance into settled rest, 

The calm to which love’s tossings tend, 
The quiet breast 

“ For me love played the low preludes, 
Yet life began but with the ring, 
Such infinite solicitudes 
Around it cling 

“I did not for my heart divine 
Her destiny so meek to grow. 

The higher nature matched with mine 
Will have it so 

“Still I consider it, and still 
Acknowledge it my master made. 
Above me by the steadier will 
Of nought afraid 
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AbovT me by the caiufid tpeech 

The teroperaie iudgment of it» owo 
The keener tboogfatB that ^rasp and resell, 
At thinga unkitowm 

But I look op and be looka down, 

And tbuj our married eye* can mee t 
Undemded hla, and dear of firown 
And gnivdy aweet. 

And yet, O good, O wise and true! 

I for aU my fealty 

That I could be as much to you 
As you to me 

Atkl knew the deep secure content 

Of wives who have been hardly woo. 
And, lon^ petitioaed gave assent. 

Jealous of none. 

But proudly sure in all the earth 

No other In rtia* bomage shares 
Nor other womans fiu:* or worth 
Is pnxed as theirs.” 

I said And ytt no lot balaw 

For ona vdtola day aJudatk cara 
\ our thought,” She answered. Even so. 
I would beware 
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“Regretful questionings, be sure 
lhat very seldom do they rise, 

Nor for myself do I endure — 

I sympatliLie 

“For once" — she turned away her head, 
Across the grass she swept her hand — 
“There was a letter once,” she said, 

“ Upon the s.ind " 

“There was, in truth, a letter writ 
On sand,” I said, “and swept from view'. 
But that same hand which fashioned it 
Is given to you 

“Efface the letter, wherefore keep 
An image which the sands forgo’” 
“Albeit that fear had seemed to sleep,” 
She answ'ered low, 

“I could not choose but wake it now’, 
For do but turn aside your face, 

A house on yonder hilly brow 
Your eyes may trace 

“The chestnut shelters it, ah me. 

That I should have so fau?t a heart’ 
But yestereve, as by the sea 
I sat apart, 
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I heard a cuune I caw a band 
Of parsing stranger point that way — 
And will be meet her on the straod« 
When late we straj? 

For she is come, for she is there, 

I beard It la the dusk, aod beard 
Admiring woods, that named her fair 
Bat httle s tir red 

By beauty Ckf the wood and wave. 

And weary of an old man s sway 
For It was sweeter to coslaTe 
Than to obey 

—The voice of one that near us stood, 
Tbe rustle of a silken fold 
A scent of eastern sandalwood, 

A gleun of gold I 

A lady! In tbe narrow space 

Between the busbaod and the wife. 
But nearest him — she showed a fisce 
With dangers rife 

A subtle smilo that dimpHog fled 
As night-black lashes rose and fell 
I looked and to myself I said 
Tbe letter L. 
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He, too, looked up, and with arrest 
Of breath and motion held his gaze, 
Nor cared to hide within his breast 
His deep amaze. 

Nor spoke till on her near advance 
His dark cheek flushed a ruddier hue. 
And with his change of countenance 
Hers altered too 

“Lenore'” his voice was like tlie cry 
Of one entreating, and he said 
But that — then paused with such a sigh 
As mourns the dead 

And seated near, with no demur 
Of bashful doubt she silence broke. 
Though I alone could answer her 
When first she spoke 

She looked her ejes were beauty’s own 
She shed their sweetness into his , 

Nor spared the married wife one moan 
That bitterest is 

She spoke, and lo, her loveliness 
Methought she damaged with her tongue 
And every sentence made it less, 

So false they rung. 
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The ralljinff voice, the light demand 
Half flippant, half upgarisfaed 
The vanity suicere and bland — 

The onswen wide. 

And now her talk waa of the Eaat 
And next her talk waa of the sea 
And ha^ the love for it incrrased 
You ihared with me?” 

He answered not but grave and still 
With earnest eyes her face perused, 

'\nd lacked hia Up* with steady win 
As ooe t^t iDUsed^ 

That mused and woodered. Why hia gaxe 
Should dwell on her methought was 
plain 

But reason that should wooder raise 
1 oought in vain. 

And Dear and near the cbildrtn drew 
Attracted by her neb array 
\nd gems that trembllDg mto view 
like raindrops lay 

He spoke the wife her baby took 
AikI pressed the fitUe face to hers 
What pain so^er her bosom shook 
What jealous atua 
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Might i>tab her hc.irt, she hid them so, 
The cooing babe a veil supplied, 

And if she listened none might know. 

Or if she sighed. 

Or if forecasting grief and care 
Unconscious solace thence she drew. 
And lulled her babe, and unaware 
Lulled sorrow too 

The lady, she interpreter 

For looks or language wanted none. 

If yet dominion stayed with her — 

So lightly won, 

If yet the heart she wounded sore 
Could yearn to her, and let her see 
The homage that was evermore 
Disloyalty , 

If sign would yield that it had bled. 

Or rallied from the faithless blows 
Or sick or sullen stooped to wed, 

She craved to know 

Now dreamy deep, now' sw'eetly keen. 
Her asking eyes would round him shine, 
But guarded lips and settled mien 
Refused the sign 
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Vnd unbcffiuled and unbetm^xd 
The wonder vet within b!i breast 
It seemed a watchful part ho pla>'ed 
Against her quesL 

Until with accent of regret 
She touched upoa the past once more, 
As if she dared him to forget 
His dream of yore. 

Vod words of little wdght let foil 
The fancy of the lower mind 
How waxing Ufo must needs leave all 
Its best behind 

How he hod sold that be would fkln 
(Ooa morning oo the halcyon sea) 
That life would at a stand remain 
Eteroally 

And soils be mirrored m the deep 
As then they were, for e v exino ie 
And happy spints wake and sleep 
aW from shore 

Tho wclUcontented beart be fed 
Ever as tbeo and all tbo world 
(It were not small) unshadowed 
\Vhen soils were furled. 
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“Your words” — a pause, and quietly 
Witli touch of calm self-ndicule 
“It may be so — for then,” said he, 

“ I was a fool ” 


With that he took his book, and left 
An awkward silence to my care. 
That soon I filled with questions deft 
And debonair, 


And slid into an easy vein. 

The favourite picture of the year, 
The grouse upon her lord’s domain — 
The salmon weir, 


Till she could feign a sudden thought 
Upon neglected guests, and rise. 

And make us her adieux, with nought 
In her dark eyes 


Acknowledging or shame or pain , 
But just unveiling for our view 
A little smile of still disdain 
\ As she withdrew 


Then nearer did the sunshine creep. 

And warmer came the ucfting breeze. 
The little babe was fast asleep 
On mother’s knees 
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Fair was the face that on* It leant 
The cheeks with beauteous blushes dj-ed 
The downcast lashes, shyly bent, 

That failed to hide 

Some tender She did not see 

She felt bis eyes that would not sUr 
She loolmd upon her babe, and be 
So looked at her 

So ffrmve, so woadenng so content. 

As one wrw waked to conscious life, 
Whose sudden jcy with fear is blent 
He sold My wife." 

My wife, bow beautiful }xu are!" 
Then closer at her side reclined. 

The bold b rowu woman from afar 
Comes, to me bbnd. 

And by compaiisoa I see 
The majesty of matroo grace. 

And learn bow pure, how fair can be 
My own wlfes face 

Pure with all faithful passioa fair 
With teoder (smiles that come and go 
And comforting as April air 
After the snow 
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“ Fool that I was ' m> spirit frets 
And marvels at the liumbhng truth, 
That 1 have deigned to spend regrets 
On my bruised youth 

“ Its idol mocked thee, seated nigh, 

And shamed me for the mad mistake, 

I thank my God He could deny. 

And she forsake 

“Ah, who am I, that God hath saved 
Me from the doom I did desire, 

And crossed the lot myself had craved. 

To set me higher? 

“What have I done that He should bow 
From heaven to choose a wife for me’ 
And what deserved, He should endow 
My home with thee’ 

“My wife'” With that she turned her 
face 

To kiss the hand about her neck, 

And I went down and sought the place 
Where leaped the beck — 

The busy beck, that still would run 
And fall, and falter its refrain. 

And pause and shimmer in the sun, 

And fall again 
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It led me to the sandy ihofe 
We »anp t^etber it and I— 

The dayfight come*, the dark Is oer 
TTio shadow* fly ** 

1 lost U oo the sandy shore 

O wifel” it* latest raurmun kll 
O wife be glad and fear no more 
The letter l- 
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The High Tide 
on the Coast of 
Lincolnshire (1571) 




The old mayor climbed the belfry tower, 
The ringers ran b}’ two, b) three, 
“Pull if ye never pulled before. 

Good ringers, pull your best,” quoth 
he 

“Play uppe, play uppe, O Boston bells’ 
P/ 3 ' all your chang'es, all your swe/Zs, 
Play uppe ‘ The Brides of Enderby ’ ” 

Men say it was a stolen tyde — 

The Lord that sent it, He knows all. 
But in myne ears doth still abide 
The message that the bells let fall 
And there was nought of strange, beside 
The flights of mews and peewits pied 
By millions crouched on the old sea 
wall 

I sat and spun wnthin the doore, 

M}' thread brake off, 1 raised myne 
eyes , 
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Tho level tun Ulce ruddy ore. 

Lay linking In the barren sides 
And dark ogalntt day*B goldea death 
She moved where Undla waoderetb 
My tonnes £tlre wiie, EKabeth. 

Cuthal Cushal Cuahal” 

Ere the early dews were lalllog 
Ferre away I beard her tong 
Cuthal Cuthal" all along; 

Where the reedy Llodit fioweth 
Floveth doweth« 

From the metult where melkk gioueih 
Pointly iTn i* her tong— 

Cuthal Cuthal Cuthal” calling 
For the dews will toooe be lalllng 
^re your meadow grattet mellow 
Mellow mellow 

Quit your cowillpt, cowsUpt yellow 
Come uppe Wbitefoot, come uppo Light 
foot 

Quit the stalks of parsley hollow 
Hollow boQowt 

Come uppe Jetty rite and follow 
From the clovers lift your bead 
Come uppe Whitcfoot come uppe Light 
foot 

Come uppe Jett> rite and follow 
Jetty to the milking thed.” 
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It it be. long, ay, long ago. 

When 1 beginne to tlnnk houe long, 
\gaine 1 lie.ir the Lindis How, 

Swift as an arrow'e, sharpe and strong, 
And all the aire, it seemeth inee. 

Bin full of floating bells (sajth slice). 
That ring the tune of Enderb} 

Alle fresh the level pasture laj, 

And not a shadowe mote be seene, 
Save w'herc full fyve good miles awa> 
The steeple tow'ered from out the 
greene. 

And lo! the great bell farre and wide 
Was heard in all the countr} side 
That Saturday at eventide 

The sw'anherds where their sedges are 
. Moved on in sunset’s golden breath. 
The shepherde lads I heard af.irre, 

And my sonne’s w ife, Elizabeth , 

Till floating o’er the grassy sea 
Came downe that kyndly message free, 
The “ Brides of Mavis Enderby” 

Then some looked uppe into the skj , 

And all along where Lindis flows 
To where the goodly vessels he, 

And where the lordly steeple shows 
They sa}de, “ \nd w'h} should this thing be^ 
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\Vbal danger lover* by land or »e»? 
They nnij the tune of Boderbyl 


For evil nmrs from Mnbletborpo, 

Of pyrate galley* warping do^ 

For thippe* oahore be3rond the ccoryw 
They ha\ e not spared to wake the 
tovne 

But while the n’est Un red to see. 

And storms be none, and pyrates flee 
\Vhj ring The Brides of ^derby ?" 

1 looburf without, and lol my scene 
Came riding downe nitb might nod 
main 

He raised a about as be drew oo, 

TUI all the welkin rang again 
EUzabetfal EllzabeUil” 

(A sweeter woman neer drew breath 
Than my sonnet wife Elizabeth.) 

The olde sea wall (be cried) u dowme, 
The nsmg tide comes on apace 
\nd boots adnft u yonder towne 
Go sailing uppe market place." 

He shook as one that looks on death 
God save psu motberl* stndght he 
soith 

Where Is my wife, EUmbeth?" 
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“Good sonni., wlu rc Lindia winds lu.iy, 
With htr two b.nrns 1 ni.irktd lur 
long , 

And trc jon bells beg.mnc to pl.i> 

Afar I heard her nidUing song ’’ 

He looked across the grassy Ic i, 

To right, to left, “Ho Kiiderb) 

The) ring “'I he Brides of Hnderb) " ! 

With that he cried and beat his bre.ist , 
For, lo ' .dong the rieer’s bed 
A mighty e)gre reared his crest. 

And uppe the Lindis raging sped 
It swept with thunderous noises loud , 
Shaped like a curling snow -w hilt cloud. 
Or like a demon in a shroud 

And rearing Lindis b.ickw.ird pressed 
Shook ill her trembling b.inkes am.iine , 
Then madly .it the eygre’s bre.ist 

Flung uppe her weltering walls .igain 
Then bankes came downe with rum .ind 
rout — 

Then be.iten foam flew' .iround about — 
Then all the might) floods were out 

So farre, so fast the e)gre drate. 

The he.irt had hardly tinj,e to be.it, 
Before a shallow seething wave 
Sobbed in the grasses at oure feet 
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The feet bad hardly Umo to 6 fo 
B efore it brake agaliut the knee 
And aJl the vorld vo* In the ten. 

Upon the roofe we sate that mght 
The noUe of betU went tweepinf^ b) 

I marked the lofty beacon light 
Stream from the church lou-er red and 
high— 

A h]r>d mark and dread to tee 
And av«une bcUt they were (o mee. 
That In the dark rang Enderbj " 

They rang tho toQor Indt to guide 
Prom rooie (o roofo u ho fearless roved 
And I— ray tonne u*as at m> tide 
And )et tho ruddy beacon gloved 
And }ct moaned beneath hu breath 
Oh corae m Ufe, or come In death 1 
O losil my k)ve, Elizabeth." 

And didst thou vbit bun no more? 

Thou didft, thou didst, my daughter 
deare 

The waters laid thee at his doore 
Ere yet the early dawn was clear 
Thy pretty baXrns in fast embrace 
The lifted tun shono on thy Cice 
Dovkoe drifted to thy d«‘eU1og*placr 
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That flow btrcwcd \s reckb about the 
grabs, 

That ebbe swept out the floclcb to sea, 
A fatal ebbe and flow, alas ' 

' To nianye more than myne and mee 
But each will mourn his own (she saith) 
And sweeter woman ne’er drew breath 
Than my sonne’s wife, Elizabeth 

I shall never hear her more 
By the reedy Lindis shore, 

“ Cusha ' Cusha * Cusha ' ” calling, 

Ere the early dews be falling , 

I shall never hear her song, 

“Cusha' Cusha'” all along 
Where the sunny Lindis floweth, 

Goeth, floweth. 

From the meads where melick groweth. 
When the water winding down. 
Onward floweth to the town 

I shall never see her more 
Where the reeds and rushes quiver. 
Shiver, quiver. 

Stand beside the sobbing nver. 
Sobbing, throbbing, in its falling 
To the sandy lonesome shore, 

I shall never hear her cf\]ling, 

“ Leave your meadow grasses mellow. 
Mellow, mellow’ , 
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Qxijt J'our cowtJlps, cowilipi jrllo'* 
Come uppa Wbltcibot come uppe Light 
fcnt 

Quit your pipes of parsley hollow 
Hollow hollow 

Come uppe Llghtfoot« rise and follow 
Llgfatfoot, Wbitefoot 
From your dovcn lift the head 
Come uppe Jetty follow follow 
Jetty to the mlOdog shed.” 



Afternoon at 
a Parsonage 


JS^ 


{The Parson's Brother, Sister, and Two 
Children ) 


Preface 

What wonder man should fail to stay 
A nurseling wafted from above, 

The growth celestial come astray, 

That tender groudh whose name is 
Love ’ 


It is as if high winds in heaven 
Had shaken the celestial trees. 

And to this earth below had given 

Some feathered seeds from one of these 

O perfect love that ’dureth long' 

Dear growth, that shaded by the palms, 
And breathed on by the angel’s song. 
Blooms on in heaven’s eternal calms ' 
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How great tbe task to guard tbee here. 
Where wind U rough and frost is 
keen 

And all tbe ground with doubt and fear 
Is chequered birth and death between! 


Space is agsdnst tbee — It can part 
Time Is against tbee — it can chill 
Words — the^ but render half tbe heart 
Deeds — they are poor to our nch wilL 


i/irrtba. Tbouf^ she bad loved me 1 
bad never bouod 

Her beauty to my darkness that had 
been 

Too hard for her Sadder to look so 
near 

Into a foce all shadow than to stand 
Aloof and then withdraw and aiterwards 
Suffer forgetfdloeas to comfort her 
I think so and I loved her therefore I 
Have no complaint albeit she Is not 
mine 

And yet — and yet, withdrawing I would 

fiitn 

She would bare pleaded duty — would have 

said 
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\s lingering’, or unuillingl> , for ihen 
She would hcue done no d.unage to the 
past 

Now she has rough!} used it — flung it 
down 

And brushed its bloom aw a} If she had 
said, 

“ Sir, I have promised , therefore, lo ' my 
hand ” — 

Would I have taken it^ Ah no * by all 
Most sacred, no ' 

I would for my sole share 
Have taken first her recollected blush 
The day I won her, ne\t her shining 
tears — 

The tears of our long parting, and for all 
The rest — her cry, her bitter heart-sick 
cry, 

That day or night (I know not w'hich it 
was, 

The days being always night), that darkest 
night, 

When being led to her I heard her erv, 

“ O blind ' blind ' blind ' ” 

Go with thy chosen mate 
The fashion of thy going nearly cured 
The sorrow' of it I am yet so weak 
That half my thoughts go after thee, but 
not 

So weak that I desire to have it so 
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JusiK, tt^Ud «i Ut* 

Wben the dimpled w&ter eUppeth 
FoQ of laoKhtcr oo Its wsy 
Aod her idof the wagi^O dlppeth 
Rotmlag by the brink at play) 

When tbe poplar leaves atmn^ 

Tom thdr edges to the Dgbt, 

And the £ar*ap doods resemble 
Veils of gaoae most clear and whhei 
And (be sunbeams fish and flatter 
Woodland moss and branches brown 
And the glossy finches chatter 
Up and down, up and down 
Though the heart b« not attending 
Haring aaalo of her own 
On the grass, through meadows wmdlng 
It b sweet to walk alone. 

When the fisIQag waters utter 
Something mooroihl on thdr way 
And departing swallows flutter 
Taking leave of bank and brae ; 

When the chaffinch kUy dtleth 
WUh her male upon the khea^es, 

And the wlstfbl robin fllttcth 
Over bed^ of yellow Jeaves j 
When the clonds, Uka ghosts that ponder 
Evil late, float by and frowm 
\ik 1 the lUtlras wind doth wander 
Up and do\», up and down t 
Though the heart be not attending 
Having s cu ' iTia a of her own 
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Through the fields and fallous wending, 

It 13 sad to walk ^ilone 

Merton Blind ' blind ! blind ' 

Oh ' sitting in the dark for evermore, 
And doing nothing — putting out a hand 
To feel what lies about me, and to say 
Not “This IS blue or red,” but “This is 
cold, 

And this the sun is shining on, and this 
I know not till they tell its name to 
me " 

O thfit I might behold once more, my 
God ' 

The shining rulers of the night and daj , 
Or a star tw inkling , or an almond-tree, 
Pink with her blossom and alne with 
bees, 

Standing against the azure ' O mv 
sight ' 

Lost, and yet Imng in the sunlit cells 
Of memory — that only lightsome place 
Where lingers yet the dayspnng of m} 
youth 

The years of mourning for thy death are 
long 

c 

Be kind, sw^eet memory ' O desert me not ' 
For oft thou show’st me lucent opal seas, 
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FrioRcd »^th iWr coctwp.nlm>, «nd 
dvnuf red crags 

^^’hcrcon tbe plodd moon doth rest her 
cluo"{ 

For oft by £;i%'oiu‘ of ihjr vtutings 

1 fret tho diraaetr of an Indian night* 

And lot the sun t« coming Red as 
rust 

Detatm the Utuced blind hU presence 
bums 

\ rub) Udder ntnmng up the a-al) ( 

And the dust pnnt4^ wnh pigeons 
feet 

Ii reddened and (he crovs that sinik 
onear 

Begta to (rail for heat ihev glovs) 
wags, 

Ax>d the red doircr* ghe hock nt once (he 
dew 

For night Is gone oml day is bom so 
last 

\nd U M strong (hat huddled lu In 
flight 

The tlcctlag darkness pnicth (o n shade 

Vnd while sh« calls to sleep and dreams 
Como on " 

Suddenly waked the sleepers rub ibeir 
c)es 

WTiich hnWng opened to J she In no 
more. 

» 7 » 
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O misery and mourning ' ' I have felt — 
Yes, I have felt like some deserted world 
That God had done with, and had cast 
aside 

To rock and stagger through the gulfs of 
space, 

He never looking on it any more — 
Unfilled, no use, no pleasure, not desired, 
Nor lighted on by angels in their flight 
From heaven to happier planets, and the 
race 

That once had dwelt on it withdrawn or 
dead 

Could such a world have hope that some 
blest day 

God would remember her, and fashion her 
Anew? 

Jessie What, dearest’ Did you speak 
to me’ 

Child I think he spoke to us 

M No, little elves. 

You were so quiet that I half forgot 
Your neighbourhood What are you doing 
there? 

J They sit together on the window-mat 
Nursing their dolls 

C Yes, Uncle, our new dolls — 

Our best dolls, tliat you gove us 

M Did you say 

The afteinoon vv'^as bright’ 



AFTER \00iV IT 1 P IRSOiVAGE 


J Ves bright indeed! 

The sun is oo the plane>trrc and it flames 
AH red and wonge. 

C I can see roj father—* 

Look! look! the leaves aro CiUlog oo his 
goim. 

Af Where? 

C In the churchyard. Unde — 

he Is gooe 

He passed behind the toner 
J/ 1 heard a bell 

There u a runeral then behind (lie 
cburch, 

jnJ CAUd. Axe the trees sorry ubm their 
leaves drop oSf 

xtt Child, \ou talk such dll) nords — 
oo not at aJL 
There goes another leaf 

jnd CkHd. I did not see 

jst CkiTd^ Look) on the gnus between 
the ntUo bills. 

Just where they planted Am) 

J Amy died— 

Dear Uttle Amyl uben you talk of her 
Say she Is gone to heaven. 

and CkQd, The) planted her — 

WBl she come up next year? 

iti CkSd. -9 No, not so sooo 

But some day God will call her to come 
up 

i«t 
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And then she will Papa knows every- 
tlnng — 

He said she would before he planted her 
2nd Child It was at night she went to 
heaven Last night 
We saw a star before we went to bed 
ist Child Yes, Uncle, did you know’ 
A large bnght star. 

And at her side she had some little ones — 
Some young ones 

M Young ones' no, my little maid, 
Those stars are very old 
1st Child What' all of tliem’ 

M Yes 

1st Child Older than our father’ 

M Older, far 

2nd Child They must be tired of shining 
there so long 

Perhaps they wish they might come down 
J Perhaps ' 

Dear children, talk of what you understand 
Come, I must hft the trailing creepers up 
That last night’s wind has loosened 
ist Child May we help’ 

Aunt, may we help to nail them? 

J We shall see 

Go, find and bnng the hammer, and some 
shreds , 



AFTERNOO!^ IT A P lESOS IGE 


•uituU ih4 wiJt^rtr t{/tt 
m and t >^] 

Shwild I chuge mf anc{;:UiKa for nwcour 
If (ofluM cluogcB btr wdeT 
Or tboakl 1 Eke a vtMd ai ancbor 
Tom with the turn of the tide? 

LHtI O DA, Ihoo lowcrijif kkjt 
An ihoa wUt ihjr gtoom forgo I 
An thou wlh tMt, be and 1 
Need cut part for dnAe of m>ow 

J/ [anfAin). LUll no thou lorcxixi^ skj 
thou wilt act UA— 

Tby motto readeth Never* 

Citldrm, Hem they are! 

Here are the aail*l and may no help? 

y You thaJI 

If 1 abould want help. 

/rf CAiid. Will you want It then? 
Plmse want U— we Uko naiTuig 
jmJ CkHtL Yes, we do. 

y It seems I ought to wont It hold 
the bough. 

And each may nail In turn. 

Like a daisy I was, near him grovringi 
Must I moys bccaiaa favoon flag 
And be like a brown wmDflower blowing 
Far out of reach In a crag? 
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Lift’ O lift, thou lowering- sky, 

An thou canst, thy blue regain ' 

An thou canst not, he -and I 
Need not part for drops of ram 

jst Child Now, have we nailed enough'^ 
J \trains the creepers^ Yes, you may go. 
But do not play too near the churchyard 
path 

M \withtn\ Even misfortune does not 
strike so near 

As my dependence O, in youth and 
strength 

To sit a timid coward in the dark. 

And feel before I set a cautious step' 

It IS so very dark, so far more dark 
Than any night that day comes after — night 
In which there would be stars, or else 
at least 

The silvered portion of a sombre cloud 
Through which the moon is plunging 
J \entenn^ Merton ' 

M Yes 

J Dear Merton, did you know that I 
could hear’ 

M No e’en my solitude is not mine 
now. 

And if I be alone is ofttimes doubt 
Alas' far more than eyesight have I lost. 
For manly courage drifteth after it— 
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E en aj a fplmtered spar wouM drift an^y 
Prom some dixmaated mock. Hoar 1 
ctuspbun — 

Like a weak alQng woman I complain. 
J For the first time. 

M 1 cannot bear the dark. 

J My brother I you do bear it — bear 
it Well — 

Have borne It twelve Long months, and 
□ot complained. 

Comfort your heart with music all the air 
U warm with tunbeama where the organ 
ftaods. 

You like to fed them on you. Come and 

piij 

M M) fiUe, my fate u lonely I 
J So it 

1 know it IS. 

M And pity breaks my heart. 

J Does it, dear Merton? 

M es 1 sa} it does. 

Wbatl do you think 1 am so dull of ear 
That I can mark no changes in the tones 
That reach mo? Once 1 likod not girlish 
pride 

And that coy quiet, dhary oi reply 
That bold me distant now the sweetest lips 
Open to entertam me — fairest hands 
Are proffered me to guide. 

/ That Is not a ell? 

IBs 
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M No give me coldness, pnde, or btill 
disdain, 

Gentle withdrawal Give me anything 
But tins — a tearless, sweet, confiding ease, 
Whereof I may expect, I may exact. 
Considerate care and have it — gentle 
speech. 

And have it Give me anything but this' 
For they who give it, give it in the faith 
That I Will not misdeem them, and for- 
get 

My doom so far as to perceive thereby 
Hope of a wife They make this thought 
too plain , 

They wound me — O they cut me to the 
heart' 

When have I said to any one of them, 

“ I am a blind and desolate man , — come 
here, 

I pray you — be as eyes to me’" When 
said. 

Even to her whose pitying voice is sweet 
To my dark ruined heart, as must be hands 
That clasp a lifelong captive’s through the 
\ grate, 

who will ever lend her delicate aid 
To dark incumbrance that I 

anl J t 
When fl^2,ve I said to her, “Comforting 
voica'> 
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Beloo^tog to a £kce uoknanm I pray 
Be my wlfes volcol" 
y Never my brother — no 

You never havel 

J/ What could fbe think of me 

If I forgot mytAf bo £Br? or what 
Could she reply? 

J You ask not as men ask 

Who care for an opinion else perbapa, 
Although J am not sure — although per 
hapa, 

I have no right to give one— 1 should lay 
She would reply I willl** 


AJUrOto%^ 

Man dwells apart, though not alooe, 

He walks Tnnn g his peers unread 
The best of thoughts which be hath known 
For lack of Usteaers are not said. 

Yet dreaming on earth s clustered isles. 
He saith, Tb^ dwell not lone like men 
Forgetful that th^ tunflecked smiles 
Flash Bw beyond each other’s keo.” 

He looks on Gods eternal suns 
That sprinklo the celesdal bine 
And sahh Ah I happy ■hining ones, 

1 would that men were grouped like you!** 
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Yet this IS sure the loveliest star 
That clustered with its peers we see, 
Only because from us so far 
Doth near its fellows stem to be. 



Song:8 of ScTtn 


SEVEN TIMES ONE EXULTATION 

There i oo dew left on the daisies and 
clo\'er 

There t no rain left m heaven 

I Ne said my seven time*" over ood over 

Seven time* one axe seven. 

1 am old^ so old. 1 can emto a letter 

My birthday lesson* are door 

The lambs play always, they know no 
better 

They are only one time* one. 

O mcxml in (he night I have seen you 
Sailing 

And shining so round and low 

You were bright 1 ah bright 1 but your 
light is taillog — 

You ore nothing but a bow 

You moon, hav<> 3 rou done something wrong 
in heaven 

That God has bidden your face? 
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I hope if you have jou will soon be for- 
given, 

And shine again m your place 

O velvet bee, you’re a dusty fellow. 
You’ve powdered your legs with gold' 
O brave marsh marybuds, nch and yellow, 
Give me your money to hold! 

O columbine, open your folded wrapper. 
Where two twin turtle-doves dwell ' 

0 cuckoopint, toll me the purple clapper 
That hangs in jour clear green bell* 

And show me your nest with the young 
ones in it , 

I will not steal them away, 

1 am old ' you may trust me, linnet, 

linnet — 

I am seven times one to-day 

SEVEN TIMES TWO ROMANCE 

You bells in the steeple, ring, ring out 
your changes. 

How many soever thej be. 

And let the brown meadovy-lark’s note as 
he ranges 

Come over, come over to me 
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Yet bJrtl# dearest cand by fall or by 
•wdllng 

No roagiciU »cn»o convTyi 
And bells ha\‘e foqfOtteQ thdr old art of 
teinog 

The fortiuia of future dayi. 


Turn agajfi turn liffain ” once they ranj; 
cfaeenly 

While a bo) lUteoed aJooe 
Made bU heart yearn again muilDg $o 
weanl> 

All by hlmielf on a atone. 

I\)or beHa! I fbcyivo >xhi your good d*)-» 
are ov'er 

And nune, they are yet to bo 
No Catenlng no longing shall ought, 
aught dlscow 

You loax-o the story to rac. 


The loxgio\e ahooU out of the green 
matted heather 
Preparing her boode of snow 
She was idle slept uU the sunshiny 
weather 

O children take long to grow 
*9 
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I wish, and I wish that the spring would 
go faster, 

Nor long summer bide so late. 

And I could grow on like the foxglove 
and aster. 

For some things are ill to wait 


I wait for the day when dear hearts shall 
discover. 

While dear hands are laid on my head, 
“The child is a woman, the book may 
close over. 

For all the lessons are said ” 


I wait for my story — the birds cannot 
sing It, 

Not one, as he sits on the tree, 

The bells cannot ring it, but long years, 
O bring it ' 

Such as I wish it to be 


SEVEN TIMES THREE LOVE 

I leaned out of window, I smelt the white 
clover ^ 

Dark, dark was the garden, I saw not 
the gate. 
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Now if Ihere be footstep* be come*, 
mj one lo\*cr — 

Hush mghdngiUe hush I O huxet 
nlghUngale, nait 
Till I listen and bear 
If a step dmwtth near 
For my lore be Is lolet 


The skies m the darkness stoop nearer 
Bod nearer 

A duster of stars hongs Hite ihut in 
the tree 

The faJl of the water ooie* rseeter come* 
dearer 

To whst art thou listening and whst 
dost thou see? 

Let the star<]ustefs g r o w 
Let the sweet water* flow 
And cross quickly to nfo. 


\ ou night moths that hover where honey 
bnms over 

From sycamore blossoms, or settle or 
sleep 

\ou glowworms shine out and the patb> 
way dIscoTjjr 

To him that comes darkling along the 
roiigh steep. 
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Ah, my sailor, make haste, 
For the time runs to waste, 
And my love heth deep — 


“Too deep for swift telling, and yet, my 
one lover, 

I ’ve conned thee an answer, it waits 
thee to-night ” 

By the sycamore passed he, and through 
the white clover, 

Then all the sweet speech I had fashioned 
took flight. 

But I ’ll love him more, more 
Than e’er wife loved before. 

Be the days dark or bright 


SEVEN TIMES FOUR MATERNITY 

Heigh ho' daisies and buttercups, 

Fair yellow daffodils, stately and tall ' 

When the wind wakes how they rock m 
the grasses, 

And dance with the cuckoo-buds slender 
and small ' 

Here’s two bonny boys, and heie’s mother’s 
own lasses, 

Eager to gather them all 
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Heigh bo I dAlsie* and buttercup* I 
Mother &hall thread them a daisy chain 

Sing them a song of the pretty hedge 
sparrow 

Tb^ loved her brown little ooes lored 
them fhn fiiln 

Sing Heart, thoo art wide though the 
bouM be bat narrow" — 

Sing once, and sing it againu 

Heigh bo I daisies and buttercups 
Ssreet wagging cowslips, they bend aiid 
they bow{ 

A ship saEs afisr over warm ocean waters, 
And haply one musing doth stand at 
her prow 

O bo^y b nr w u son* and O sweet little 
daughters, 

Maybe be thinks on you now! 

Hdgfa bo I daisies and buttercups. 

Fair yellow daffodils, stately and tall— 

A sanshiny wodd iuU of laughter and 
leisure 

And fiosb heart* unconscious of sorrow 
and thrall I 

Send down on tbetr pleasure tmllea passing 
its measure 

God that b over us alll 
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SEVEN TIMES FIVE WIDOWHOOD 

I sleep and rest, my heart makes moan 
Before I am well awake, 

Let me bleed' O let me alone. 

Since I must not break. 

For children wake, though fathers sleep 
With a stone at foot and at head. 

0 sleepless God, for ever keep. 

Keep both Iivmg and dead' 

1 lift mine eyes, and what to see 
But a world happy and fair' 

I have not wished it to mourn with me— 
Comfort IS not there 

O what anear but golden brooms. 

And a waste of reedy nils ' 

0 what afar but the fine glooms 
On the rare blue hills! 

1 shall not die, but live forlore — 

How bitter it is to part' 

O to meet tliee, my love, once more' 

O my heart, my heart! 

No more to hear, no more to see ' 

O that an echo might \;ake 

And waft one note of thy psalm to me 
Ere my heart-stnngs break' 
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I ebould know it how fidnt soe cr 
And with angel Toicea blent 
O once to fed thy spint anear 
1 could bo content I 

Or once between the gates ot gold 
While on cntanng angel trod. 
But ooce— thee rittlog to behold 
On the hUla of GodI 


SEVaN TIkIHS SIX. OrVlNO IN MARRIAGE 

To bear to nurse to re&r 
To watch, aod then to lose 
To see my bright ones dUappenr 
Drawn’up like moroiog dews — 

To bear to nurae, to rear 
To watch aod then to lose 
Thu have 1 done when God drew near 
Among his own to choose. 


To hear to heed, to wed. 

And with thy lord depart 
In tears that be as soon os shed 
Win let no longer smart — 

To bear to heed, to wed. 

This while thou didst I smiled 
For now it was not God a ho said 
Mother give UB thy child. 

W 
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O fond, O fool, and blind, 

To God I ga%L with Itifij, 

But w'hm a man like tjraci would tmd, 
M> boul put by her fe.irb — 

O fond, O fool, and blind, 

God guardb in happier bpheros , 

That man will gu.ird w'litre he did bind 
Ib hopo for unknown je-ars 

To he'ar, to heed, to we‘d. 

Fair lot that maidonb choose. 

Thy mother’s tenderebt words are said, 
Ihy face no more she views, 

Th) mother’s lot, m) dear, 

She doth in nought accuse , 

Her lot to bear, to nurse, to rear, 

'lo love— and then to lose 

SLVEN TIMUb SeVLN LONGING 
1-OR HOML 

I 

A song ol a boat — 

There was once a boat on a billow 
Lightly she rocked to her port remote, 
And the foam was white in her wake 
like snow. 

And her frail mast bowedvwhen the breeve 
would blow 

And bent like a wand of willow. 
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I shaded min e eyes one day when a bout 
Went curtsojing o\-er the billow 
I marked her course till a dandng mote 
She faded out on the moooCt foam 
And I stayed behind in the dear lo\ed home 
And my thoughts all day "iverB about 
the boot 

And my dreams upon the pillow 
tit 

I pray you hear ray song of a boat. 

For It is but short — * 

M> boat you shall gnd oooe fairer afloat 
In nver or port. 

Loug 1 looked out for the lad the bore 
On the open desolate lea. 

And 1 think ha tailed to the bearenly shore, 
For be came not bodr to mo — 

Ah me! 


IT 

A song of a nest — 
There was once a nest m a hollow 
Down In the mosses and knot gross 
pressed. 

Sod and waqm, and full to the brim — 
Vetches leaned o^er It purple and dim 
With butteirup buds to follow 
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V 

I pray you hear my song of a nest, 

For it IS not long — 

You shall never light, m a summer quest 
The bushes among — 

Shall never light on a prouder sitter, 

A fairer nestful, nor e\er know 
A softer sound than their tender twitter, 
That wind-hke did come and go 


VI 

I had a nestful once of my ow’n. 

Ah happy, happy I ' 

Right dearly I loved them but when the} 
w'ere grow'n 

Tliey spread out their w'lngs to fly — 
O, one after one the} flew avvav 
Far up to the heavenly blue, 

To the better countr}', the upper da\ , 
And — I wish 1 was going too 


vn 

I pray you, what is the nest to me, 

My empty nest’ 

And what is the shore where I stood to 
see 

My boat sail down to the west’ 



SONGS OF SEVSN 

Can 1 culJ that boma where 1 anchor }ct, 
Though my good man has soiled (* 
Can 1 call that home where mj nest 
was set, 

Kow all its hopo hath lolled? 

Nay but the port where my sailor went^ 
And the land where my nestlings be 
There Is the home where my thoughts are 
sent 

The only hon>e for me — 

Ah mol 



A Cottage in 
a Chine 


We reached the place by night, 

And heard the waves brealung 
They came to meet us with candles alight 
To show die path we were taking 
A myrtle, trained on the gate, was white 
With tufted flowers down shaking 

With head beneath her wing, 

A litUe wren was sleeping — 

So near, I had found it an easy thing 
To steal her for my keeping 
From the myrtle bough that with easj 
swing 

Across the paUi was sweeping 

Down rocky steps rough-hewed. 

Where cup-mosses flowered. 

And under the trees, all twisted and rude, 
Wherewith the dell wascdowered. 

They led us, where deep in its solitude 
Lay the cottage, leaf-embowered 



A COTTAGE IN A CHINE 


The thatch wai ah betpread 
W'lth dunhiag pamoo flowers 
They were wet and glistened with rain 
drops shed 

That day la gemal thowen. 

Was never a sweeter nest " we sakI 
Than this little oest of ours.” 

We laid us down to sleep 
But as for me—waklng 
I marked tt>e plunge of the muffled deep 
Oq Its sandy reaches breaking 
For -heart joyuce doth sometimes keep 
From slumber like besrt-«chIog 

And 1 was glad that olght 
With no reason ready 
To give raj own heart f^or its deep delight 
That flowed like some udal eddj 
Or shone like a star that uas nung bright 
With comforting nufionce steady 

But on a sudden-— horkl 
Music struck asuoder 
Those meshes of bliss and I wept In the 
dork, 

So sw e et was the unseen nonder 
So swiftly it touched, os If struck at a mark 
The trouble that joy kept uoder 
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rose — the moon outshont, 

I b<i\\ the sea, heaving, 
viid a little vessel sailing alone, 

The small crisp wavelet cleaving , 

TTwas she as she sailed to her port un- 
known — 

Was that track of sweetness leaving 

We know they music made 
In heaven, ere man’s creation. 

But when God threw it down to us that 
strayed, 

It dropt with lamentation, 

And ever since doth its sweetness shade 
With sighs for its first station 

Its joy suggests regret — 

Its most for more is } earning, 

And it brings to the soul th.it its voice 
hath met, 

No rest that cadence learning, 

But a conscious part m the sighs that fret 
Its nature for returning 

O Eve, sweet Eve* methought 
When sometimes comfort winning. 

As she watched the first c^iildren’s tender 
sport. 

Sole joy born since her sinning, 
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If a Wrd anear them »anff it brought 
The pang u at begloalng 


While fwam the umhed tcor 
Her prattlen little hecdlog 
Woold murrmu* This blnJ, with iti carol 
clear 

When the red claj wai kneaden 
And God made Adam our lalher dear 
San^r to him thus In Eden.** 

The mooQ went In— the »lcy 
And earth and tea hiding 
I laid me down with the ^'earning aigh 
Of that ftrain In my heart abiding 
I alept, and the barque that had called so 
nl^ 

In roy dream wa» ever gliding 

I slept, but waked arruutd, 

With sadden notae frighted 
\nd rolces without and a Saab that da-ied 
My eyes from candle* lighted. 

Ah 1 surely ” metbougbt, b> these sbouu 
upraised. 

Some travellcra are benighted.” 

A voice was at my tide — 

Waken madam waken 1 



A COTTAGE IN A CHINE 

The long-prayed-for ship at her anchor 
doth ride 

Let the child from its rest be taken, 
For the captain doth weary for babe and 
for bride — 

Waken, madam, waken! 

“The home you left but late. 

He speeds to it light-hearted , 

By the wires he sent this news, and straight 
To you with it they started ” 

O joy for a yearning heart too great, 

O union for the parted' 

We rose up in the night. 

The morning star was shining , 

We earned the child in its slumber light 
Out by the myrtles twining 
Onon over the sea hung bright, 

And glorious in declining 

Motlier, to meet her son. 

Smiled first, then wept the rather 
And wife, to bind up those links undone, 
And cherished words to gather, 

And to show the face of her little one, 
That had never seen its father 

« 

That cottage in a chine. 

We were not to behold it, 
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But there outy the pnrcct of enobeams 
shine, 

May freshest Sowers eofold it 
For sake of the news which our hearts 
must twine 

\Vith the bower where we were UJd it 1 


Now oft kft k>ae a^^ala 

Sit mother and ait daughter 
And bless the good ship that sailed oinr 
the main. 

And the fisTouring wioda that brought 
her 

While still some new bcaut> they fable 
and feign 

For the cottage by the water 





Persephone 


WRITTEV FOR “ THE 
PORTFOLIO society", 

JANUARY, 1863 

Subject ^jtven — “Light and Shade" 

She stepped upon Sicilian grass, 
Denieter’s daughter fresh and fair, 

A child of light, a radiant lass, 

And gamesome as the morning air 
The daffodils were fair to see. 

They nodded lightly on the lea, 
Persephone — Persephone ' 

Lo! one she marked of rarer growth 
Than orchis or anemone , 

For it the maiden left them both. 

And parted from her company 
Drawn nigh she deemed it fairer still, 
And stooped to gather by the nil 
The daffodil, the daffodil 

What ailed the meadow that it shook"'' 
What ailed the air of Sicily'^ 



PERSEPHONE 


She wondered hy the brattling bnxik, 

And ti etnbled with the trembllng^ lea. 
The cool-bUck horee* rUe — they rise 
O mother motherl" low the crie* — 
Pertephone — Perjephootfl 

O fight, light light!" the cne*, fimo* 
well 

The coal-black horsei wait l^or me. 

O shade of thadea where 1 ronat dwell 
Demeter mother Car Crom thee I 
\h laied doom that I fulfil I 
Ah fiatefol dower beside the nlll 
The dalTodn the daffodU!" 

\Vbat alia her that the cornea not home? 

Demeter seeki her fiu- and wide, 

And gloomy-browod doth ceaaelesa room 
From many a morn till eventide. 

My life, hnmortal though it he, 

!■ nought " ebe cnea, for want of 
thee, 

Peraephone— ■Psaaepbone 1 

Klendnwa of Enna let the rain 
No longer drop to feed your riJU, 

Nor dew refresh ^be fielda again 
With all thtnr nodding doffodilal 
Fade, fade and droop O filled lea 
(8^43) *09 15 
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Where tliou, dear heart, wert rttl lioin me - 
Persephone— Pericphone 


She reigns upon Irer dusky throne, 

’Mid shades of Jieroes dread to see. 
Among the dead she breathes alone, 
Persephone — Persephone ' 

Or seated on the Elysian hill 
She dreams of earthly daylight still, 

And murmurs of the daffodil 

A voice in Hades soundeth clear. 

The shadows mourn and flit below , 

It cries — “Thou Lord of Hades, hear. 
And let Demeter’s daughter go 
The tender corn upon the lea 
Droops in her goddess gloom when she 
Cries for her lost Persephone 

“ From land to land she raging flies, 

The green fruit falleth in her w'alct, 
And haiwest fields beneath her eyes 
To earth the gram unnpened shake 
Arise, and set the maiden free, 

Why should the world such sorrow dree 
By reason of Persephone’” 

He takes the cleft pomegranate seeds 
“Love, oat v ith me this parting d.iy,” 
210 
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Then bids tbcm fetch the coal-black 
steeds — 

Demetefs daughter wouldst awaj?” 
The gates of Hades set her free 
She win return full sOoo ” talth be — 
My wife, my wife Persephona" 

Low laughs the dark (dog oa bis throne— 
I gave her of pomegTHoate seeds." 
Demeter’s daughter stands alone 
Upon the figdc Eleurian meads. 

Her motber meets ber Hajll lalth sb^ 
Ai>d doth our daylight danle lhee> 

My love my child Penephooe? 

What moved thee daughter to forsake 
Thy fellow-molds that fatal moro 
And gii'e tby dark lord power to take 
Thee bving to his retdm forlorn?” 

Her Ups reply without her will. 

As one addressed wbo slumbereth still — 
The daflbdU the daffodil!" 

^Her eyetidj droop with light oppressed. 
And sunny waits that round her stir 
Her cheek upon ber mother’s breast — 
Demeter’s kUtes comfort her 
Calm Queen of Hades, art thou aho 
Wbo stepped so Dghtly on the lea — 
Persephooe Pencphona? 

sxi 
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When, in her dcbtincd course, the moon 
Meets the deep shadow of this world, 
And labouring on doth seem to swoon 
Through awful wastes of dimiK'ss 
whirled — 

Emerged at length, no trace hath she 
Of th.it dark hour of destinj, 

Still siKery sweet — Persephone 

Ihe gre.iter world m.ij near the less, 

And draw it through her weltering shaclt, 
But not one biding trace impress 
Of all the darkness th.at she mad»^ 

The greater soul that draweth thee 
Hiith I'oit iVis' s'tacfow' pi\irrr fa sea? 

On th> fair face, Persephone’ 

Demeter sighs, but sure ’tis well 
The wife should love her destinj 
They part, and yet, as legends tell, 

She mourns her lost Persephone, 

While chant the maids of Enna still — 

" O fateful flow'er beside the rill — 

The daftodil, the daffodil'” 



A Sea Song 


Old Albion ut on a crag oS late 
And fung out — Ahoyl ahoy! 

Long life to the captain good luck to the 
nuLte, 

And thti to oi) mlor boy 1 
Ccous over come home^ 

Through the salt sea foam 
My sailor my sailor boy 

Here s a crown to be given away 1 weeo 
A croam for my sailor’s bead 
And all for the worth of a widowed queen 
And the love of the noble dead 
And the fear and fame 
Of the island ■ name 
Where my boy was beam and bred- 

Conteat thee, coolent thee let It alone 
Thou marked for a choice so rare 
Though treaties be treaties, never a throne 
Was proffered for cause os fair 
Yet come tc»mo home. 

Through the salt sea foam 
For the Greek must ask elsewhere. 
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“Tis pity, tn> bailor, but A\ho can 
Many lands they look to me, 

One of these might be wanting a Prince 
as well. 

But that ’b as hereafter may be* ” 

She raised her white head 
And laughed, and she said 
“Thai’s as hereafter may be ” 


Brother^ aod 
a Sermon 




It wiu a rlllA^ buUt to a green rent 
Between two diSa that tklrt tbs dan^^er 
oiu bay 

A reef of I^-d nxJc run* oat to ton. 

And you may He on It and look sheer down 
Just wbers the Grace of Sunderland was 
lost 

\nd see tbe elastic banners of the dulse 
Rock softly and the onxnge staj-'fisb creep 
Across (he larer and the mackerel shoot 
Over and under It like silver boats 
Turning at will and plying under water 

There cm that reef we Uy upon our breasts 
My brother and I and him the village lads 
For an fisherman had called to us 
With Sirs, tbo syle be come.” And 
what are they? 

My brother sold. Good lockl the old 
man cned 

And shcx}k bis bead to think you gentk*. 
folk 

atj 
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Sliould .ii>U \%Iiat s\lc he' Look \ou, I 
-xiy 

Whal bo called in >our tme dicuon- 

im >> 

Nor uhai n4inie (jod Mnitgluc c ilL llunt 
b\ 

W lien llieir food's re uh nut tt* si nd» 
them boulli, 

l 5 tit our follv c lit them seh, nid nouichi 
but s}le, 

\nd uiten ilie> 're jjroun, win tiun ut 
L.dl them herring 
1 tell )ou, Sir, the u.iter is as full 
Of them ab p.iblurtb be of blades ol gr is>, 
You’ll draw .i score out m a landing net, 
\nd none of them be longi r th.in a pm 

“S\lc' a), indeed, \\e should be b idU oil, 
1 reekon, and bO would Ood \lmight\’s 
gullb," 

He grumbled on m hib quaint j>iei\, 

“ \nd all hib othe*r birds, if He should s i\ 
I will not drive m} b3le into the south, 
The fisher folk m ij do without m3 S3 It*, 
And do w'lthoui the sho ils of fish it draws 
To follow' and feed on it ” 

This siud, we m ide 
Our peace with him b\ me.<ns of two small 
coins, 

And down we ran and la3’ upon the reef, 



BROTHERS AND A SERVON 

And *aw the iwtmmlog {o&nts emerald 
green 

In separate shoals, the scarcely turning 
ebb 

Brioging them in while sleek, and not 
intent 

On chase but taking that winch came to 
hand. 

The full fed mackerel and the gurnet swam 
Between and settling on the polished sea 
A thoucaod snow white guHs sat loriogh 
In social rings, and twittered while they 
fed. 

The vilUge dogs and oars, eUte and brave, 
Lay looking over barking at the fish 
Past, &st the silver creature* took the bait, 
And when they heaved and Boundered on 
the rock, 

In beauteous misery a sudden pat 
Some shaggy pup would deal then hack 
away 

Kt distance eye them wuh ngadous doubt 
And shrink half highted from the slippery 
things. 

And so we lay from ebb-tide, till the flow 
Rose high enough to drive us from the 
reef; 

The Bsher lads went home across the 
nnd 

ai7 
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\Vc (.limbed the cUtf, .iiul sal m huur or 
more, 

r dUmt' .md looking down It was not 
talk' 

Ot much significance, e'tcepl lor tins — 
'lliat ue liad more in common lli m ol old. 
For both were tired, 1 witii overwuik. 

He with inietion, 1 w is glad it lie.irt 
'lo lest, and he w.is glad to liite an e ir 
rii It he eould grumble to, and h ilf m jist 
Rill at entails, de*plore the* fite ot heirs, 
\nd the misfortune of a good estate — 
Mistortuiie th.it was sure to pull him down, 
Make* him a dreamy, seltish. Useless m in 
Indeed he ledt himself deleriorite 
\lreadj fhoreupon he sent down showers 
Of clattering stones, to emph.isue his words 
\nd le ip the* clitTs .ind tumble noisih 
Into the seething w ue \nd .is lor nu 
1 ruled it him .md at ingr.ititude. 

While rilling of the* b isket he h.id slung 
Across his shoulders, then with right 
good will 

We* fell to work and fe.isted like the 
gods, 

Like labourers, or like e.iger workhouse 
folk 

At Yuletide dinner, or, to^saj the whole 
At once, like tired, hungr}, he ilthy youth. 
Until the meal being o’er, the tilted llask 
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Drained of its latest drop the mora and 
bread 

And ruddy cherries eaten and the do^ 
Mumbling the bonea this elder brother 
of mine — 

This man that never felt an ache or pain 
In hit broad, wdl knit firame and nei-er 
knew 

The trouble of on unforgiven grudge 
The sting of a regretted meanness, nor 
The desperate struggle of the nnendoirod 
For placa and for posaestion~be began 
To eng a rhyme that be himself had 
wrought 

Sandtng {t out with cogitativo pause, 

As if the scene where be bad shaped it 
Erst 

Had rolled it back on him, and meeting it 
Thus unaware, he was of doubtful miod 
Whether his dignity it well beseemed 
To sing of pretty maiden 


GoldUocka sat on the grass. 

Tying up of posies Tarei 
Hardly could a suabeam pass 
Tbrtmgfa the cloud that was her hair 
Purple orchis Isstctb long 
Prixorose flowers ara pale aod ckart 
O the roaktcp sang a soog 
It arcmld do ypu good to heart 
up 
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Sad before her leaned the boj, 

“Goldilocks that I love %\ell, 

H.ippy creature fair and coj, 

Think o’ me, Sweet Amabel 
Goldilocks she shook apart, 

Looked with doubtful, doubtful eyes, 
Like a blossom in her heart 
Opened out her first surprise 

As a gloriole sign o’ grace, 

Golddocks, ah fall and flow, 

On the blooming, childlike face, 

Dimple, dimple, come and go 
Give her time, on grass and sky 
Let her gaze if she be fain 
As the> looked ere he drew nigh. 

They will never look again 

Ah! the playtime she has known, 

While her goldilocks grew long. 

Is it like a nestling flown. 

Childhood over hke a song? 

Yes, the boy may clear his brow, 

Though she thinks to say him nay, 
When she sighs, “ I cannot now — 

Come agam some other day ” 

“Hold’ there,” he cned, half angry with 
himself, i- 

“That ending goes amiss" then turned 
agam 
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To the old argument that u-c had held — 
Now look youl” *md my brother jtju 
may talk 

TUI weary of the talk, 1 answer 

There 0 reason m your words and you 
may talk 

TQl I go OQ to say This should be so 

And you may talk dll 1 ■hall further own 
It ui so yes, I am a lucky dog! 

Yet not the less shall I next morning 
wake. 

And with a oiUurat aod ftrrent sigh 

Such as you never beavtd, I shall exclaim 
What an unlucky dog 1 ami And 
here 

He broke Into a laugh But as for 
you — 

\oul 00 all hands you ha^e the best ot 

me 

Men ha'e not robbed you of j^jur birth- 
nght — work. 

Nor ravaged in old day* a peaceful held 

Nor wedded heiresses agaioht their will 

Nor nonod, nor slaved nor stooped, nor 
overreached 

That you might drooe n useless life away 
Mid half a score of bleak and barren 
farms 

And half a doien bogs.** 

O rarel'’ I cried 

su 
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“His wrongs go nigh to m.ikc him lIo- 
quent 

Now we behold how far bad actions reach' 
Because five hundred years ago a Knight 
Drove geese and beeves out of a Frank- 
lin’s yard, 

Because tliree hundred jears ago a 
squire — 

Against her will, and for her fair estate — 
Married a very ugl)^ red-haired maid, 

The blest inheritor of all their pelf. 

While in the full enjoyment of the same. 
Sighs on his own confession every day 
He cracks no egg without a moral sigh, 
Nor eats of beef but thinking on that 
wrong! 

Then, jet the more to be revenged on 
them, 

And shame their ancient pnde, if thej 
should know^. 

Works hard as any horse for his degree. 
And takes to writing verses ” 

“ Ay,” he said, 
Half laughing at himself “Yet you and 

I, 

But for those tresses which ennch us yet 
With somewdiat of the hue that partial 
fame » 

Calls auburn when it shines on heads of 
heirs. 
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But whei} it flame* rtiand br o w of 

JTDUDger »Otl5, 

— mere red wby buiforibi* I»a) 
And but for aelflib ^tting' of tbe loxx] 

\nd beg;gariy eotaUmg It, we two 
To-day well fed, well grown well dressed 
weU read 

We might itavB been two boniy'handcd 
boora — 

Lean dumsy Ignonint, and ragged 
boors — 

Planning for otooaQgfat nighu a peaching 
scheme, 

Or sodlog oar duU soul* and esnsdenos 
With plans for ptifenog a cottage roo iu 

What chorus I ore ytni dumb? jou 
should have cned 

So good comes out of evQ “ and with 
that, 

As if al) paosas It was natural 
To setre for eonga, hi* \oico broke out 
again 

Coo dove, to thy married mate — 

She has two warni eggs m her nest 
TcD her the hours *« few to wait 
Ere Ufo shall dawn oo their restt 
\ad thy yoong shall peck at the ^cUs, dale 
With a dream of broodlag braasU 
»3 
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Coo, dove, for she counts the hours, 

Her fair wings ache tor flight 
By day the apple has grown in the flowers, 
And the moon hzLS grown by night, 

And the white drift settled from hawthorn 
bowers, 

yYet they will not seek the bght 

Coo, dove , but what of the sky ^ 

And what if the storm-wind swell. 

And the reeling branch come down from on 
high 

To the grass where daisies dwell, 

And the brood beloved should with them he 
Or ever they break the shell ^ 

Coo, dove, and yet black clouds lower. 

Like fate, on the far-off sea 
Thunder and wind they bear to thy bower. 
As On wings of destiny 
Ah, what if they break in an evil hour. 

As they broke over mine and me? 

What nexf^ — we started like to girls, for 
lo ! 

The creaking voice, more harsh than rusty 
crane, 

Of one who stooped behind us, cned 
aloud, c 

“Good lack' how sweet the gentleman 
does sing — 
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So loud and aireet tU like to fpUt hli 
tlirooL 

Why Mike ■ a child to him a two-j-eon 
child — 

A Cbriaom child-** 

Who • Mike?” my brother growled 

A htlJo roughly Quoth the fiiherman — 
Mike, Sir? he • Just a 6»her lad no 
more 

But be can aing when he takes on to 
sing 

So loud there s oot n sparrow lo the spire 

But needs must bear Sir If I might 
make bold 

1 d ask what song that was you tuog 
My mate 

As we were sboring o0 the maxdiere] boats 

Said be IM wager that s the sort o song 

They kept then- hearts up with In the 
Crimea. " 

There, fisherman ** quoth 1 be showed 
his wh 

Your mate; he marked the sound of sa 
v’ago war — 

Gunpowder groans hot shot, and burst 
log shells. 

And rourderouf messages ddnrercd by 

Spent bolls that break the beads of 
dreaming men-" 

(■^) BSj 
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“Ay, ay, Sir'" quoth the fisherman 
‘ H.ivc done ' " 

My brother \nd I — “ The gift belongs 
to few 

Of sending fartiier than the words can 
reach 

Their spirit and expression,” still — “Ha\o 
done 

He cried, and then, “I rolled the rubbish 
out 

More loudly than the meaning warranted, 

To air my lungs — I thought not on the 
words ” 

Then said the fisherman, who missed the 
point, 

“ So Mike rolls out the psalm , you’ll 
hear him. Sir, 

Please God you live till Sunday ” 

“ E\en ‘JO 

And you, too, fisherman , for here, they say, 

You all are church-goers ” 

“ Surely, Sir,” quoth he, 

Took off his hat, and stroked his old 
white head 

And wrinkled face , then sitting by us 
said. 

As one that utters with a. quiet mind 

Unchallenged truth — “’Tis lucky lor the 
boats ” 
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The boat*! tis lucky for ibo boat«I Our 
eye# 

Were drawn to hicn as dtber Gdn would 
•ay 

What I do they send the psalm up In the 
spire 

And pray because *tu lucky for the boats? 

But he, tbe brown old mao the vrinkled 
man 

That all his life had been a church-goer 
Familiar with celesdaJ cadeocea 
Informed of all be could receive and sure 
Of an be understood — be sat content 
And we kept rilence. In his rev'erend 
face 

There was a simpleness w« could not 
sound 

Much truth bad paased him overhead} 
some error 

Ho had trod under foot — God comfort 
him I 

He could not leom of us for we were 
j-oung ^ 

And he was old and so wo gave It up 
And the sun went into tbe west, and down 
Upon the water stooped an orange doud, 
And the pale milky reaches Qusbed n<( 
glad 

To wear Its colours and the sultr} ojr 
•*7 
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Went out to sea, and puffed the sails of 
ships 

With thymy wafts, the breath of trodden 
grass 

It took moreover music, for across 

The heather belt and over pasture land 

Came the sweet monotone of one slow bell, 

And parted time into divisions rare, 

Whereof each morsel brought its own de- 
light 

“They ring for service,” quoth the fisher- 
man, 

“ Our parson preaches m the church to- 
night ” 

“And do the people go?” my brother 
asked 

“Ay, Sir, they count it mean to stay 
away, 

He takes it so to heart He's a rare man, 

Our parson , half a head above us all ” 

“That’s a great gift, and notable,” said 1 

“Ay, Sir, and when hfc was a younger 
man 

He went out m the lifeboat very oft. 
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Before the Grace of SunderiniKl v.’as 
wrecked. 

He t never been hU own man tinco that 
hour 

For there wer e thirty men aboard of her 
An]gh at close at you are now to me 
And DQ er Q one was saved. 

They re lying tiow 
With two small children In a row the 
church 

And yard are full of teamen t graves, and 
few 

Have any names. 

She bumped upon the reef 
Oar parson, my young ton and sevend 
more 

Were lashed together with a two<4Qch 
rope 

And crept along to her their mates nshore 
Ready to haul them In. The golo was 
high 

The sen was all a boUlog teething froth. 
And God Almighty's guns »‘erc going 
off 

And ibo land trembled. 

When she took the ground. 
She vent to pletes Uko a lock of hnv 
Tossed from a pitchfork. Ere It come to 
that 
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Ttu rciltd on clccU two 

binall things, 

One in each .inn — his IiHIl l.id and 

l.lbij 

Their hair was long, .ind blew before his 
face. 

Or else we thought he h.id been saved, 
he fell, 

But held them fast The crew, poor 
luckless souls ' 

The breakers licked them off, and "lomi 
were crushed, 

Some swallowed m the yeast, some flung 
up de.id. 

The dear breath beaten out of them not 
one 

Jumped from the wreck upon the reef to 
catch 

The hands that strained to reach, but 
tumbled back 

With ejes wide open But the c ipt iin 
lay 

And clung — the onl\ man alive Thtv 
prayed — 

‘ For God’s sake, capt.iin, throw the 
children here ! ’ 

‘ Throw them ' ’ our parson cried , and 
then she struck ‘ 

And he threw one, a pretty two-jears 
shdd, 
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But tho gaic dashed him on the slipper) 
verge 

i\nd down be went They *»y they heard 
him cry 

Then he rote up and took the other one, 

AikI all our men reoebed out their buogr) 
arms 

And cried out Throw her throw her! 
and ho did 

Hq threw her right against the parsons 
breast, 

And all at once a sea broke over them 

And they that saw It from the shore have 
saH 

It struck tho wre^ and piece m eal scat 
tered It 

Just as a woman might the lump of salt 

That twixt her hands into the kneading 
pan 

She breaks and crumbles on bcr ruing 
bread. 

We hauled our men In two of them 
were dead — 

The sea bod beaten them tbeir heads 
hung doam 

Out parsons asms were empty for the 
wave 

Had tom awa) Uie preit) pretty lamb 
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\Vc often see him stand hi sidi. liti f'r.ue 
lJut 'tw.is no fault ol hi->, no t lull of his 

"i ask your pardon, Sir:,, I pnile and 
prate, 

And never hate I said uliat brouglit me 
litre 

SiTb, if you w.int ,i boat to-niorrov\ morn, 
I’m bold to saj there’s iit’er a boat like 
mint “ 

“Ay, that w^is what we u iiittd,” we rt- 
phtd , 

“A boat, his boat," and oil lit utnt, vttll 
pleased 

VVt, too, rose up (the crimson in the sk> 
Flushing our facts), and utnt Sviunttnng 
on. 

And thought to reach our lodging, b) 
the chfl 

And up and down among the heather beds. 
And up and doun bttuttn the sheaies, 
we sped. 

Doubling and winding, for .i long ravine 
Ran up into the land and cut us oil. 
Pushing out slippery ledges lor iht birds. 
And rent with nianj i crtvict, uhtrt the 
wind 
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Had laid up dnfli of empt) cgffihelli, 
•ttCpt 

From tbo bare bctrths of gulU and giidle- 

mou. 

So 01 U duxiced we lighted on a path 

That led Into a nutwood and our talk 

WoB louder than beseemed If we hnd 
known 

With argument and laughter for the 
path 

A« sped onward took a sudden turn 

Abrupt and we canu) out oo cburcbTord 

gran 

And close upon o porch and fisce to Cun 

With those within and with the thirty 
graves. 

Wo heard the \oico of one who preached 
within* 

And stopped. Com© on ” my brother 
wblfpered me 

U were more decent thnt we enter now 

Come oq] u'eH hoar this rare old deml 
god 

I Dke strong men and large 1 like grey 
beads 

And grand gruff rotcos, hoarse though 
this may be* 

NVlih shouting In the storm,” 

It was not hnorse 
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The voice that preached to those few 
fishermen 

“^nd women, nursing mothers with the 
babes 

Hushed on their breasts, and yet it held 
them not 

Then drowsy eyes were drawn to look at 
us. 

Till, having leaned our rods against the 
wall, 

And left tlie dogs at watch, we entered, sat, 
And were apprised that, though he saw 
us not. 

The parson knew that he had lost tlie 
eyes 

And ears of those before him, for he made 
A pause — a long dead pause — and dropped 
his arms, 

And stood awaiting, till I felt the red 
Mount to my brow 

And a soft fluttering stir 
Passed over all, and every mother hushed 
The babe beneath her shawl, and he 
turned round 

And met our eyes, unused to diffidence. 
But diffident of his, then with a sigh 
Fronted the folk, lifted his grand grey 
head, ^ 

And said, as one that pondered now' the 
words 
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He had tx%n pre^chingf ofl «ith kur 
pmc 

\nd found freth mamd in Lheir sound 
BehoUl! 

Behold t salth Ho I ttoDd at Uw door 
and knock.'* 

Tbon KOid tho parson \Vhatl and shall 
He wait 

And must He not only ifll wo say 
Good Lord the houae u dean, the heoj^ 
U swept 

The chlldrea sleep tbe mackerel boats 
are In 

And all tho mU are meodod tberofcrre I 

\VUl slowly to the door and open it 

But must Ho also wait ahere stUl be- 
hold I 

He stands and knocks, while we do say 
Good Lord 

The gentlefolk are come to worship here 

And 1 will up and open to Thee soon 

But Grst I pray a ktUe longer wait 

For I am taken op with them my eyes 

Must needs regard tbe foshloa o( the r 
doihes. 

And count tbe gains I think to moke by 
ibem 

Forsooth they ore of much 
Lordi 

•IS 
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Therefore have patience wit 
dear Lord* 

Or come again'-” 

“What* must He w< 
For this? Ay, He doth wait 
still, 

Waiting for this, He, patient 
Waiting for this, e’en this 
‘ Behold ' 

I stand at the door and knoi 

”0 I 

Knocking and waiting — knoi 
night 

When work is done' I chi 
the sea 

Whereby you fill jour childr 
and by 

The might of Him that ma 
men ' 

I charge you, mothers' by 
milk , 

He drew, and by His Father, 
Blessed for ever, that ye ans 
Open the door with shame, 
sinned , 

If ye be sorry, open it with ; 
Albeit the place be bare for f 
And comfortless for lack of p 
Be not abashed for that, but 
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And tAke Him in that comes to sup vith 
thee 

Behold t Ho udtb I stand ad the door 
and knock. 

Now hear me there be troubles In this 
world 

That no man out escape, and there Is 
one 

That Ueth hard and heavy on my soul 
Concerning that which Is to come — 

I M> 

As a man that knows what earthly 
trouble means, 

I snil not bear tids oks— 1 cannot bear 
This omc— I cannot bear the weight of 
you— 

You— .every one of you, body and soul 
You, wUh the care you suS'er and the 

loss 

That you sustain you with the grouln^ 
up 

To peril maybe with the grosring old 
To want, unless before 1 stand with t-ou 
At the great white throne I may be free 
of aO 

And utter to the full what shall dlschargo 
Mine obllgadors nay I snil not wait 
A day for every time the black clouds 
rise* 

W 
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\ncl the gale Ih shen-i, jjUII I :>c,irch ti)> 
soul 

To find if llicrc be aught lliat can per- 
suade 

To good, or aught forsooth th.it can 
beguile 

From evd, that I (miserable man ' 

If that be so) have left unsaid, undone 

“So that when an> risen from sunken 
wrecks, 

Or rolled in b> the billows to the edge 
Of the everlasting strand, whit lime tlu 
sc<i 

Gives up her dead, shall meet me, thev 
m.ay say 

Never, ‘Old man, you told us not ot this, 
You left us fisher-lads that had to toil 
Ever in danger of the secret stab 
Of rocks, far deadlier than the dagger, 
winds 

Of breath more murderous than the can- 
non’s, waves 

Mighty to rock us to our death , and gults 
Ready beneath to suck and swallow us in 
This crime be on your head, and .is for 
us — 

What shall we do'*’ but r.ithci — niv, 
not so, 

1 will not think it, I will leave the dead 
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\ppealing: but to life I am ofiald 

Of youi but oot lo much if you ba\e 
cmned 

As for tbe doubt if sin shall be forgiv-en. 

The day was, I hoN'o been afhud of 
pride — 

Hurd mao i hanl pride but now 1 am 
afraid 

Of man s humility I counsel you 

By the greai God s great humbleness 
and by 

His pity be not humUe orerMsuch. 

Seel I will show at ubose unopened 
doors 

He stands and knocks, that you may 
never say 

I am too mean too Ignorant, too lost 

ie knocks at other doors, but not at 
piine. 

See here I U is the night I It is the 
night I 

\nd soow bes thickly white untrodden 
snow 

And the wan moon upon a casement 
shines — 

A casement crusted o er with frosted 
leoves. 

That make her my less bright along Ibo 
Soot 
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A woman sits, with hands upon her 
knees, 

Poor tired soul ' and she has nought 
to do. 

For there is neither fire nor candle light 
The driftwood ash lies cold upon her 
hearth , 

The rushlight flickered down an hour 

ago, 

Her children wail a little in their sleep 
For cold and hunger, and, as if that 
sound 

Was not enough, another comes to her. 
Over God’s undefilfed snow — a song — 
Nay, never hang your heads — I say, 
a song 

“And doth she curse the alehouse, and 
the sots , 

That dnnk the night out and their earn- 
ings there. 

And drink their manly strength and 
courage down. 

And drink away the little children’s bread, 
And starve her, starving by the self-same 
act 

Hei tender suckling, that with piteous 
eyes a 

Looks in her face, till scarcely she has 
h — ^ 
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To work and earn tbe scanty 1^t and 
drop 

Irhat fo^ the others? 

Does she ctirse tho soog? 

I think not hsbennen 1 bare not 
beard 

Such women corse. Gods curse is curse 
enough. 

To-morrow she will say a bitter thing 

Pulling her sleeve down lest the bruises 
show — 

A bitter thing but meant for an excuse — 
My ovMter (s not worse than many 
men 

But now ay oow sbe sitteth dumb and 
still 

No food no comfort, cold and po v erty 

Bearing her down. 

My heart is sore for her 

How long bow long? When troubles 
come of God 

\Vhen men are frown out of work when 
wlvTss 

\re tick, when working fothers foil and 
die 

When boats go down at sea — then nought 
behoves 

Like patience for troubles wrought 

of men 

Pabenco u hard— 1 tell you It Is hard. 
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“O thou poor soul' it is the night — tlie 
night , 

Against thy door drifts up the silent snow, 
Blocking thy threshold ‘Fall,’ thou sayest, 
‘fall, fall, 

Cold snow, and he and be trod underfoot. 
Am not I fallen’ Wake up, and pipe, 
O wind, 

Dull wind, and beat and bluster at my 
door 

Merciful wind, sing me a hoarse rough 
song, 

For there is other music made to-night 
That I would fain not hear Wake, thou 
still sea, 

Heavily plunge Shoot on, white waterfall 
O, I could long like thy cold icicles 
Freeze, freeze, and hang upon the frosty 
clift 

And not complain, so I might melt at 
last 

In the uarm summer sun, as thou wilt do ' 

“ ‘ But woe IS me ' I think there is no sun , 
My sun is sunken, and the night grows 
dark 

None care for me The children cry for 
bread, c 

And I have none, and nought can com- 
fort me , 
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E\Tn Jf ihe heaTen* were free to ruch 
as I 

It were not much for death Is loog to 
wait 

-\iid heaven is Car to go I 

And spealcft thou thus 

Despalnng of the con that sets to thee. 

And of the earthly lo\e that wanes to 
thee. 

And of the heaven that Peth far from 
thee? 

Peace, peace, fond fool ! One drawvth 
near thy door 

IVhose footsteps leave no print across the 
snow 

Thy sun has risen with comfort m his 
6sce, 

The smllQ of heaven to waj ~m th) frowi 
heart 

And bless with saintly hand \Vhatl is it 
long 

To wait and far to go ? Thou shaft not go 

Behold across the snow to thco He 
comes, 

Thy heaven descends, and a It long to 
wait ? 

Thou shaft not •frait Thia night this 
night He saith 
I stand at the door and knock. 
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“ It IS enough — can such an one be here — 

Yea, here^ O God forgive you, fisher- 
men ' 

One! IS there only one? But do thou 
know, 

0 woman pale for want, if thou art here, 

That on thy lot much thought is spent 

in heaven. 

And, coveting the heart a hard man broke. 

One standeth patient, watching in the 
night. 

And waiting in the day-time 

“ What shall be 

If thou wilt answer? He wiU smile on 
thee. 

One smile of His shall be enough to 
heal 

The wound of man’s neglect, and He 
will sigh. 

Pitying the trouble which that sigh shall 
cure , 

And He will speak — speak in the desolate 
night. 

In tlie dark night ‘ For me a thorny 
crown 

Men wove, and nails were driven in my 
hands 

And feet there was anf- earthquake, and 
I died, 

1 died, and am alive for evermore 
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1 died for ihee for thee I am aTtve 
And ary humomty doth mourn for ttw , 
For thou art mine and all thy Uitlo 
one*, 

The^ too are mine, ore mine. Behold 
the house 

Is dark, but there u where 

the sons 

Of God are tioglnf' and behold the 
heart 

Is troubled )-et tbo notions %-alk m white 
They have forgotten how to weep and 
thou 

Shalt also come, and I will foster thee 
And tahsly thy soul and thou shalt warm 
Thy trcfflbhng lUe beneath the smile of 
God. 

A Gttle while — it is a little while— 

A little while and 1 will comfort thee 
1 go awa> but I will come again. 

But bear me yet. There was a poor 
old ntjn 

Who sat and listened to the raging sea 
And beard it thunder lunging at the 

As like to tear them down. He lay at 
night 

And Lord hare mercy on the lads, 
said he, 
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‘That sailed at noon, though thej be 
none of mine ’ 

For when the gale gets up, and when 
the wind 

Flings at the window, when it beats the 
roof, 

And lulls, and stops, and rouses up 
again. 

And cuts the crest clean off the plunging 
wave. 

And scatters it like feathers up the field. 

Why, then I think of my two lads my 
lads 

That would have worked and never let 
me want. 

And never let me take the parish pay 

No, none of mine, my lads were drowned 
at sea — 

My two — before tlie most of these were 
bom 

1 know how sharp that cuts, since mj 
poor wife 

Walked up and down, and still walked 
up and down, 

And I walked after, and one could not 
hear 

A word the other said, for wind and sea 

That raged and beat and'-thundered in the 
night — 

The awfuUest, the longest, lightest night 
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That ever pareota had to tpeod — a raooo 
That thone like Mnyligfit on the breaking 
wave. 

Ah mel and other men have lost thar 

And other women wiped their poor dead 
mouths 

And got them home and dried them In 
the bouse 

And seen the driAwood lie along- the 
coast 

That' was a tidy boat but one day back, 
And seen naxt Uda the neighbours gather It 
To lay It oa their fire*. 

Ay I was stroog 
And able-bodied — loved my work ->but now 
I am a useless bull t b time 1 snok 
I am in all mens way 1 trouble them 
1 am a trouble to myself but yet 
I feel for mariners of stormy mghts 
And feel for wives that watch ashore. 
Ay myl 

If I had leaming 1 would pray the Lord 
To bring them In but 1 m no scholar no 
Book learning b a world too hard for me 
But I make bold to say O Lord good 
Lord, 

I am a broken-down poor man a fool 
To speak to Thee but m the Book 
“tU wilt, 
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As I hear say from others that can read, 
How, when Thou earnest, Thou didst 
love the sea. 

And live with fisherfolk, whereby ’tis sure 
Thou knowest all the peril they go 
through. 

And all their trouble 

“‘As for me, good Lord, 
I have no boat, I am old, too old — 

My lads are drowned, I buned my poor 
wife , 

My little lasses died so long ago 
That mostly I forget what they were 
like 

Thou knowest, Lord , they were such little 
ones 

I know they went to Thee, but I forget 
Their faces, though I missed them sore 

“‘O Lord, 

I was a strong man, I have drawn good 
food 

And made good money out of Thy great 
sea 

But yet I cried for them at nights, and 
now. 

Although I be so old, I miss my lads, 
And there be many folk this stormy night 
Heavy with fear for theirst* Merciful Lord, 
Comfort them, save their honest boys, 
their pride. 
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AxkI let them bear oeot ebb the blenedest 

Bc»t idund— the boat keels gmtmg oa the 
saod. 

1 cannot pray with finer words : I knoa. 

Nothing' 1 bare no learning cannot 
learn — 

Too old, too old. They say 1 want for 
nought, 

I have the parish pay but I am dull 

Of beariog and the fire scarce worms 
me tbroogh. 

God save me— I have been a sinful man — 

Aod save the Ores of them that still can 
work, 

For they are good to me ay good to 
me. 

But Lord, I am a trouble 1 and I sit 

And I am lonesome, and the nights arc 
few 

That any think to come and draw a 
chair 

And sit in my poor place and talk awhile. 

Why should th^ come, forsooth? Only 
the wind 

Knocks at my door O long and loud It 
knocks. 

The only thing God made that Hob « 
mind 

To enter In, 
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“ Yea, thui, the old nutn ^pakt 

Thebe were the labt words ol hiS i^ed 
mouth — 

But Onl did knock One came to sup 
with him, 

That humble, w'eak old man , knocked .it 
his door 

In the rough pauses of the labouring 
W'lnd 

1 tell }ou that One knocked while it w.es 
dark, 

Save w'here their foaming p.isbion had 
made white 

Those livid seething billow's U h.it He 
said 

In that poor place where He did Uilk 
awhile, 

1 cannot tell but this 1 am assured, 

That when the neighbours eame tin 
morrow morn, 

What time the wind had bated, and the sun 

Shone on the old man’s floor, thej s.iw 
the smile 

He passed away in, and thej said, ‘ He 
looks 

As he had woke and seen the I.icl ot 
Christ, 

And w'lth that rapturous* smile held out 
his arms 

To come to Him ' ’ 
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Han cuch an 006 be here 
So ol(f so wealc so i^orant so i!nul? 
The Lord be food to thee thou poor 
old man 

It would be hard with thee ti hearen 
were shut 

To such as hare not leammf 1 Najr nay 
nay 

He coodesceods to them of low estate 
To such as are despised He cometh 
down, 

Stands at the door and krocks, 

Yet bear with me. 

I bate a message I have more to say 
Shall sorrow win his pity and not sin — 
That burden ten times heavier to be 
borne? 

What thltik you? Shall the virtuous have 
HU care 

Alone ? O virtuous women think not 
scorn 

For you msy lift your Uces everywhere 
And now that it grows dusk, and I can 
see 

None though they faont me straight 1 
fam would tell 

A certain thing* to you. I say to 
And if It doth concern you as methmks 
It doth, then surely it cooceroeth alL 
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I bciy that ihcTc ua:. once — I ba> not 
here — 

1 bay that there wob once a cabtaway, 

And bhe was weeping, weeping bittcrl> , 

Kneeling, and crying witli a heart -sich 
cry 

That choked itbclf in bobs — ‘ O my good 
name ' 

O my good name’’ And none did hear 
her cry' 

Nay, and it lightened, and the storm- 
bolts fell, 

And the rain splashed upon the roof, and 
still 

She, storm- tost as the storming ele- 
ments — 

She cried with an exceeding bitter cr>’, 

‘ O my good name ' ’ And then the* 
thunder-cloud 

Stooped low and burst m darkness o\er- 
head, 

And rolled, and rocked her on her knees, 
and shook 

The frail foundations of her dwelling- 
place 

But she — if any neighbour had come in, 

(None did) if any neighbours had come 
in, t 

They might ha\e seen her crying on her 
knees, 
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And sobblDg^ Last lost lost I bcfitin^ 
her br«ast — 

Her breast for over pricked with cruel 
thorns. 

The wouods whereof could neither balm 

asrus^ 

Nor any patience heal — beating her brow 
Which siched It had been bent so long 
to Mde 

From level eyes whose meaning was 
contempt 

O ye good women it u hard to leave 
The paths of virtue and return again. 
WTut if this iinoer wept and oooe of 
you 

Comforted her ? And what if she did 
strive 

To mend, and none of you believed her 
strife. 

Nor looked upon her? Mark, I do not 

say 

Though it was hard, you therefore were 
to blame 

That she had aught against you though 
your feet 

Never drew near her door But I be- 
seech 

Your pabeoce. Once in old Jerusalem 
A woman kneeled at consecrated feet 
53 
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Kibscd them, and w.ishcd them with her 
tears 

‘ ' What then ^ 

I think that yet our Lord is pitiful 
I think I see the castaway e’en now-' 

And she is not alone the lieavy r.iin 
Splashes without, and sullen thunder rolls, 
But she is lying at the sacred feet 
Of One transfigured 

“And her tears flow down, 
Down to her lips — her lips that kiss the 
print 

Of nails, and love is like to break her 
heart • 

Love and repentance — for it still doth 
work 

Sore in her soul to think, to think that 
she, 

Even she, did pierce the sacred, sacred 
feet. 

And bruise the thorn-crowned head 

“O Lord, our Lord, 
How^ great is Thy compassion ' Come, 
good Lord, 

For we will open Come this night, good 
Lord, 

Stand at the door and knock 

“And is this alP — 
Trouble, old age and simpleness, and 
sin — 
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ThJi all? It might bo all some other 
night 

But this night if a voice taid Guo 
account 

Whom hast tliou with thee? then must 
I reply 

Young manhood have 1 beautiful jouth 
and atrengthf 

Rich with all treasure drawn up from the 
crypt 

Where lies the leomiog of the anaent 
world— 

Brave with oil thoughts (hat poets ding 
upon 

The stmnd of life, as dnftwred after 
storms 

Doubtless (ainiUar with Thy mountain 
beads, 

And the dread purity of Alpine snows 

Doubtless fainifiar with Thj works con 
ceoled 

For ages from mankind — outlpng worlds 

And many nioonM sphere* — and Thy 
great store 

Of stars more thick than meal> dust 
which here 

Powders the polo leave* of Auriculas. 

This do I know but Lord I knoa not 
ass 
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“ ‘ Not more concerning them — concerning 
Thee, 

I know Thy bounty, where Thou givest 
much 

Standing without, if any call Thee m 

Thou givest more ’ Speak, tlien, O rich 
and strong 

Open, O happy young, ere yet the hand 

Of him that knocks, wearied at last, 
forbear , 

The patient foot its thankless quest re- 
frain, . 

The wounded heart forevermore with- 
draw ” 

I have heard many speak, but this one 
man — 

So anxious not to go to heaven alone — 

This one man I remember, and his look. 

Till twilight overshadowed him He 
ceased. 

And out in darkness with the fisher folk 

We passed and stumbled over mounds of 
moss. 

And heard, but did not see, the passing 
beck 

Ah, graceless heart, would that it could 
regain 

From the dim storehouse of sensations 
past 
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Tbo Impres* full of tender awe that 
night 

Whkh fell on mol It was as If the 
Christ 

Had been drawn down irnm heaven to 
trade us home. 

And any of the footsteps following us 
Might have been His. 
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Come up the broad river, the Thames, 
my Dane, 

My Dane with the beautiful eyes' 
Thousands and thousands await thee full 
fain. 

And talk of the wind and the skies 
Fear not from folk and from country to 
part, 

O, I swear it is wisely done 
For (I said) I will bear me by thee, sweet- 
heart. 

As becometh my father’s son 

Great London was shouting as I went 
down 

“She IS worthy,” I said, “of this. 
What shall I give who have promised a 
crown ’ 

O, first I will give her a kiss ” 

So I kissed her and If, ought her, my 
Dane, my Dane, 

Through the waving wonderful crowd 
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Thouuods and thousand*, they shouted 
amain 

Liko mighty thunders and lou<L 

And they said. Ho Is young tho lad vo 
love, 

Tho heir of the Isles Is young 
Hov we deem of bis mother and one 
gone above 

Can neither be said nor sung 
He brings us a pledge — be will do his part 

^Vlth the best of hIs race and name ” — 
And I will, for I took to Bve sweetheart 

As may suit with my mother's lame;. 
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Bridges 




I love this grey old church, the low, long 
nave. 

The ivied chancel and the slender spire. 

No less its shadow on each heaving grave. 
With growing osier bound, or living 
bnar, 

I love those yew-tree trunks, where stand 
arrayed 

So many deep-cut names of youth and 
maid 

A simple custom this — I love it well — 

A carved betrothal and a pledge of truth , 

How many an eve, their linked names to 
spell. 

Beneath the yew-trees sat our village 
youth ' 

When work was over, and the new-cut 
hay *' 

Sent wafts of b^ilm from meadows where 
it lay 
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Ah ! nuiny on ere, while 1 was }‘et a bo) 
Some village bind has beckoned me 
aside, 

And sought mine old, with shy and awk 
ward joy 

To carve the letters of his rustic bride 

Aod make them dear to read as graven 
stooe 

Deep in the yew-trees trunk beside hts 
own. 


For none could carve like me and here 
they stand 

Paihm and motbers of this pmeot race 
And uaderscored by some less practised 

hjtnd 

That fmn the story of Its line would 
trace. 

With children s names and number and 
the day 

When any called to God bare passed 
away 


I look upon them and 1 turn aside 
As oft when carving them I did ere- 
while 

Aod there 1 see those wooebn bridges wide 
That Cross the marsh) boUow there 
the stile 
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In reeds imbedded, and the swelling down, 

And the white road tow'.ird llu* distant 
town 

But those old bridges claim another look 
Our brattling river tumbles through the 
one, 

The second spans a shallow’, w’eedj brook. 
Beneath the others, and beneath the sun. 

Lie two long stilly pools, and on their 
breasts 

Picture their wooden piles, encased m 
swallows’ nests 

And round about them grows a fringe of 
reeds, 

And then a floating crow’n of lily flowers. 

And yet w’lthin small siKer-budded w'eeds. 
But each clear centre evermore em- 
bowers 

A deeper sky, where, stooping, you may 
see 

The little minnow's darting restlessly 

My heart is bitter, Idies, at your sw'eet, 
Why did the dew'drop fringe j our 
chalices? 

Why in your beauty ar4 you thus com- 
plete. 

You silver ships — you floating palaces’ 
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01 if need be, you must allure maos 
eye, 

Yet wherefore blossom hero? O wJiy? O 
why? 

OI 01 the world Is wule, you lHy flowers. 
It bath warm forests deft by stilly 
pools. 

When every aight bathe crowds of stars 
and bowers 

Of tplcery hang over Sweet air cools 

Aod t hakes tbe Lilies among those stars 
that Ue 

Why are oot ye cooteot to reign there? 
Why? 

• 

That chain of bridges, were hard to tell 
How It Is Linked with all my early joy 

There was a little foot that 1 loved well 
It dannnd acToss (bcm when I was a 
boy 

Thera was a careless voice that used to 
smg 

There was a child a sweet and happy 

thing 

Oft through that matted wood of oak and 
birch ♦ 

She came from yooder house upon the 
hill 
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She crossed the wooden bridges to the 
church, 

And watched, witli village girls, iny 
boasted skill 

But loved to watch the floating lilies best. 

Or linger, peering in a swallow’s nest, 

Linger and linger, with her wistful eyes 
Drawn to the lily-buds that lay so white 

And soft on crimson water, for the skies 
Would crimson, and the little cloudlets 
bright 

Would all be flung among the flowers 
sheer down. 

To flush the spaces of their clustering crow n 
£* 

Till the green rushes — O, so glossy green — 
The rushes, they would whisper, rustle, 
shake , 

And forth on floating gauze, no jewelled 
queen 

So rich, the green-eyed dragon - flics 
would break. 

And hover on the flowers — aSrial things, 

With little rainbows flickering on their 
wings 

Ah! my heart dear’ the f.ohshed pools he 
still. 

Like lanes of water reddened by the west, 
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Tin swooping down from jron oerhang 
mg hni 

The bold marsh bamcr weU her tawojr 
bnmst 

We scared her oft to cbOdbood from her 
prey 

And the old eager thoughts rise fresh u 
jesterday 

To yonder copse by moonlight I did go 

In luxury of mischief half afraid. 

To steal the great owl a brood, her downy 
snow 

Her screaming imps to seize the while 
the preyed ^ 

With y^ow cruel eyes, whose radiant 
giare 

Fell with their mother rage, 1 might not 
dare. 

Panting I lay till her great fanning wings 

Troubled the dreams of rock-doves 
■lumbering nigh 

And she and her Berce mate like evU 
things 

Skimmed the dusk Belds then rising 
with a cry 

Of fear joy trinmph, darted on my prey 

And tore U from the nest and fled away 
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But afterward, belated m the wood, 

1 saw her moping on the nflcd tree, 

And my heart smote me for her, while 1 
stood 

Awakened from my careless reverie. 

So white she looked, w'lth moonlight 
round her shed. 

So motherlike she drooped and hung her 
head 

O that mine eyes would cheat me' I 
behold 

The godwits running by the w’ater edge, 

The mossy bridges mirrored as of old. 
The little curlew's creeping from the 
sedge. 

But not the little foot so gaily light 

O that mine eyes w'ould cheat me, that I 
might ' — 

Would cheat meJ I behold the gable ends — 
Those purple pigeons clustering on the 
cote. 

The lane w'lth maples overhung, that bends 
Toward her dwelling, the dry grassy 
moat. 

Thick mullions, diamond latticed, mossed 
and grey, ‘ 

And walls banked up with laurel and with 
bay 
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And up behind them jelJov 6elds of com 
And vtUl ascending couatleu firry spur*, 
Dry slopei of hilU uncultumd boro for 
lom 

And gr e en In rocky defts «nth uhms 
and brian 

Then rich doud mntsee dyed the \ic4etf 
hue 

With orange suabeomi dropping twIAl> 
through. 

Ay I behoJd nJl tU* full eadJy 

Mj toui U jealous of my happier eyes, 
And manhood cades youth. \h strange 
to see 

By looking merely orange flooded skies 
Nay any devdrop that may near me 
shioe: 

But ne\er more the face of Egiantlnel 

She vns my one companion being ber 
self 

The jewel and adornment of my clays. 
My life's completeness. O a tmlUng df 
That I do but disparage with my praUe — 
ily playmate and I loiTd her dearij and 
long 

And she loved me as the tender lore the 
strong 
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Ay, but she grew, till on a time there 
came 

A sudden restless yearning to my heart. 
And as we went a-nesting, all for shame 
And shyness, I did hold my peace, and 
start , 

Content departed, comfort shut me out. 
And there was nothing left to talk about 


She had but sixteen years, and as for me. 
Four added made my life This pretty 
bird. 

This fairy bird that I had cherished — she, 
Content, had sung, while I, contented, 
heard 

The song had ceased, the bird, with 
nature’s art. 

Had brought a thorn and set it in my heart 

The restless birth of love my soul opprest, 
I longed and wrestled for a tranquil day, 

And warred with that disquiet m my breast 
As one who knows there is a better way , 

But, turned against myself, I still in vain 

Looked for the ancient calm to come again 

My tired soul could to itstlf confess 
That she deserved a wiser love than 
mine, 
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To love more truly were to Ion's her leu 
And for thl* truth I ctiH awoke to pine 
I had a dim beHef that it would be 
A better thhig for her a bleuid thln^ 
for me. 


Good haat Thou made them— comforters 
light s w eet t 

Good hast Thou made the worlds to 
manldod lent 

Good are Thy dropping clouds that feed 
tbe wheat 

Good are Thy stars ahoN'e the fimu 
meat 

Take to Thee, take, Tby worship Thy 
renownt 

The good which Thou bast made doth 
wear Thy onown. 


For O my Cod, Tby creatures are so 
frail 

Tby bouDtlfril creation is so frUr 

That, drawn before us like the temple veil. 
It hldee tbe Holy Place from thought 
and care, 

Giving man% eyes instead its s wee p ing 
fold 

Rich as with cherub wings and apples 
wrought of gold. 
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Purple and blue and scarlet — shimmering 
bells 

And rare pomegranates on its broidered 
nm, 

Glorious with chain- and fret-work that 
the swell 

Of incense shakes to music dreamy and 
dim, 

Till on a day comes loss, that God makes 
gam. 

And death and darkness rend the veil in 
twain 


Ah, sweetest ' my beloved ' each outward 
thing 

Recalls my youth, and is instinct with 
thee. 

Brown wood-owls in the dusk, with noise- 
less wing. 

Float from yon hanger to their haunted 
tree, 

And hoot full softly Listening, I regain 

A flashing thought of thee with their 
remembered strain 

I will not pine — it is the tareless brook, 

These amber sunbeams slanting down 
the vale, 
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It U tbfl loog tree-Bhadows, with tb«ir look 
Of nalund peace, that make my heart 
to £ul 

The peace of nature — No I will not pine— 

But O the contrast twlxt her face and 
minel 

And sdll I changed — I was a boy no 
more 

My heart was large enough to bold my 
kmd, 

And all the world As hath been oft before 
With youth I sought, but I could utms 
find 

Work hard enough to quiet my sel^etnfe, 

And use the strength of action-craving life. 

S^ie too, was changed her bountiful sweet 
eyes 

Looked out full lovingly oo all the world. 

O tender as the deeps In yooder sides 
Thdr beaming I but her rosebud Ups 
were curled 

With the soft dimple of a musing smile, 

Wluch kept my gaxe, but held me mute 
the while. 

A cast of bees 1. slowly moving warn 
The scent of bean flowers waited up a 
dell 
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Blue pigeons wheeling over fields of gram, 

Or bleat of folded lamb, would please 
her well, 

Or cooing of the early coted dove, — 

She sauntenng mused of tliese, I, follow- 
ing, mused of love 

With her two lips, that one the other 
pressed 

So poutingly with such a tranquil air, 

With her two eyes, that on my own 
would rest 

So dream-like, she denied my silent 
prayer. 

Fronted unuttered words and said them 
nay, 

And smiled down love till it had nought 
to say 


The words that through mine eyes would 
clearly shine 

Hovered and hovered on my lips in 
vain. 

If after pause I said but “Eglantine”, 
She raised to me her quiet eyelids twain, 

And looked me this reply — look calm, yet 
bland — 

“ 1 shall not know, I will not under- 
stand ” 
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Yet ibe did knoir my ftory — knew my 
life 

Was wrought lo hers with bhidlngi 
many and stnwg 

That I Qke Isne! sen-id for a wife 

Aod for the krve I bare her thought 
not loog 

But only a few days, fuil quickly told 

My seren years service strict as bis of 
old. 

1 must be bnei the twilight shadosrs 
grow 

And steal the rose-bloom genial rummer 
ibeda, 

And scented waAs of wiod that come and 

ero 

Have UAed dew from honied ckn-er 
beads 

The seven stars shtoe hut above the mill 

The dark delightsome woods he veiled 
and stilL 

Hushl bushi the DlgbUngale begins io 
sing 

And stops, as Ql-cootented with her note 

Then breaks from out the bush with 
burned wing 

Restless and passionate She tunes her 
throat 

(Bois-t m io 
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( 


Laments awhile m wavenng trills, and 
then 

Floods with a stream of sweetness all the 
glen 

The seven stars upon the nearest pool 

Lie trembling down betwixt the lily 
leaves, 

And move like glowworms , wafting 
breezes cool 

Come down along the water, and it 
heaves 

And bubbles in the sedge, while deep 
and wide 

The dim night settles on the country side 

I know this scene by heart 01 once be- 
fore 

I saw the seven stars float to and fro, 

And stayed my hurried footsteps by the 
shore 

To mark the starry picture spread below 

Its silence made the tumult in my breast 

More audible, its peace revealed my own 
unrest. 

I paused, then hurried on, my heart beat 
quick , '■ 

I crossed the bridges, reached the steep 
ascent, 
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And climbed through matted fern and 
hnarla thick 

Then darkling through the dose gran 
maples went 

And saw— there felt loves keenest pangs 
begin— 

An oriel window ngbudfrom wilblch 

I saw— ood felt that they were scarcely 
cares 

Which 1 had known before 1 drew 
roora dear 

AtkI 01 metbougbl how son it frets and 
wears 

The soul to part with that It holds so 

'Tis bard two woven tendrils to untwine 

And I wus come to port with Egianllne. 

For Ilfo was bitter through those words 
r e p re ss ed 

And }'outh was burdened with unspoken 
raws 

Love unrequited brooded in my breast 

And shrankf at glance, fiwi the be 
lovid browsi 

And three long months, heart sick, my 
foot withdrax^n 

I bad not sought her side by nnilet 
copso, or lawn — 
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Through open solitudes unbounded 
meads 

Where, vradjag on brcastdilgh In j-oUou 
bloom, 

Untamed of man the shy nhile tin mg 
feeds— 

There would I journey and forget mj 
doom 

Or Car O Car as sunrise I anuld see 

The \tmi pnUrle stretch awa> from me I 

Or 1 aould sal] upon tmple seas, 

Where fathom tong the blood*ml dulses 
grow 

Droop from the rock and waver In the 
breeze, 

Lashing the iMe to foam wbQe calm 
below 

The muddy roandmhes throng iboso waters 
warm. 

And purple gold, and green the living 
blossoms rwarm." 

So of ray father I did unn consent. 

With importunlUes repealed long 

To make that duty wtdch had been roy 
bent, » 

To dig with atrangers ohen tombs 
among 
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I let the Lut dajr tbe du>k be^in 

Ero 1 had Mught ilut window li^hlrd 
(nun iklthtAi 

Sinking ai>d imktng O m) bcarti rair 
bearti 

WIU abunce heal tbei* »ho<n lU Uiado 
doth read? 

I reached ihe liUte gale and ud*! Hitiun 
The onel (eU her thadoa She did lend 

Her lovxlme^t to me and let me vhare 

The luUr^i sveetne^ o( ihovc fcoluro Cdr 

Among ihick lourtU In (he ^atbrnag 
gloom 

Hear/ for (hit our partlDg 1 did vtand 

De»ld« her roolher in the Dghted room 
She MtUng Ironed her cheek upon her 
hand 

And as *be read her kueet v-dee Boating 
through 

The open cokcmcnt ^med to mourn mo 
on odku. 

Youth I >‘OUthl hov buo^ont ore thfbopei] 
the/ turn 

LQco marigolds, loaord tbe sunn/ wde. 

My hopes acre kuned in a funeral urn 
And the/ Sjtruog up Uke plants and 
spread them wide; 
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Though I had schooled and reasoned 
them away, 

They gathered smiling near and prayed <i 
holiday 

if 

Ah, sweetest voice' how pensive were it*, 
tones, 

And how regretful its unconscious pause ' 

“ Is It for me her heart this sadness owns. 

And is our parting of to-mght the c.iuse'^ 

Ah, w'ould It might be so'” I thought, 
and stood 

Listening entranced among the under- 
wood 

I thought It would be something worth 
the pain 

Of parting, to look once in those deep 
eyes, 

And take from them an answering look 
again 

“ When eastern palms,” I thought, 
“about me rise, 

If I might carve our names upon the rind. 

Betrothed, I would not mourn, though 
leaving tliee behind ” 

t 

I can be patient, faithful, and most fond 

To unacknowledged love, I can be true 
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To this *w««t thnd<lam tbU unequal boad. 

This joke of mine that reaches not to 
you 

0 bow much more could costly parting 

buy — • 

If not a pledge, one Idas, or falhng that, 
a sigh I 

1 listened and she ceased to read she 

turned 

Her face toward the laurels where I 
stood 

Jier OMther spoke — O wonder I hardly 
learned 

She said There Is a rustling m the 
wood 

Ah child! If one draw near to bid fare 
weh 

Let not thloe eyes an unsought secret telL 

My daughter there is nothing held so 
dear 

As love, if only it be hard to wiru 

The roses that m yonder hedge appear 

Outdo our garden-buds which bloom 
within 

But since the hand may pluck them every 
day 

Unmarked they bud, bloom drop and 
drift away 

ott 
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“ My daughter, my beloved, be not you 
Like those same roses ” O bewilder- 
ing word' 

My heart stood still, a mist obscured my 
view 

It cleared, still silence No demal 
stirred 

The lips beloved , but straight, as one 
opprest. 

She, kneeling, dropped her face upon her 
mother’s breast 

This said, ‘ ‘ My daughter, sorrow comes 
to all. 

Our liie is checked with shadows mani- 
fold 

But woman has this more — she may not 
call 

Her sorrow by its name Yet love not 
told. 

And only bom of absence and by thought. 

With thought and absence may return to 
nought ” 

And my beloved lifted up her face. 

And moved her hps as if about to speak , 

She dropped her lashes with a girlish 
grace, « 

And the nch damask mantled in her 
cheek 
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I stxxxl awaiting tilt the should deny 

Her love, or with aweet laughter put it 
by 

But closer nesthog to her mother’s heart 
She, blushing said no word to broalc 
my trance. 

For I was breathless and with bps apart 
Felt my breast pant and all my pulses 
dance. 

And strove to move, bat could not for the 
weight 

Of uabelieving joy oo sudden and so 
great, 

Because she loved me. With a mighty 

ugh 

Brealdng away I left her on her knees 

And blast the laurel bower the darkened 
sky 

The sultry night of August. Through 
the trees, 

Giddy with gladness to the porch I went 

And hardly found the way for }oyful won 
derment 

Yet when I eAtered saw her mother sit 
With both hands cherishing the grace 
All bead 
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Smoothing the clustered hair, and parting 
it 

From the fair brow, she, rising, only 
said, 

In the accustomed tone, the accustomed 
word. 

The careless greeting that I always heard , 


And she resumed her merry, mocking 
smile. 

Though tear-drops on the glistening 
lashes hung 

O woman ' thou wert fashioned to be- 
guile 

So have all sages said, all poets sung 
She spoke of favounng winds and wait- 
ing ships. 

With smiles of gratulation on her lips! 

And then she looked and faltered I had 
grown 

So suddenly in life and soul a man 
She moved her lips, but could not find a 
tone 

To set her mocking music to, began 
One struggle for dominion, raised her 
eyes, t 

And straight withdrew hcictifni 

through surprise 
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The colour ov er cheek and bosom hushed 
I might have beard the beating of her 
heart. 

But that mine own beat louder when the 
blushed. 

The hand within mine own I felt to 
start. 

But would not change my pitiless decree 

To atrlTB with her for might and mastery 

She looked again as one that, half afraid, 
WooJd fain be certain of a doubtful 
thing 

Or one betaechiog Do not me upbraid!'* 
And then aha trembled like the flutter 

iQg 

Of timid little birds and silent stood 

No smile wherewith to mock mj hardl- 
hoocL 

She turned, and to an open OLsement 
moved 

With guiisb shyness mute beneath my 

And I on downcast lashes luueproved 
Could look as long as pleased me 
while the rays 

Of moonlight round her the her fair 
head bent. 

In modest tUence to my words attent 

a*S 
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How fast the giddy whirling moments 
flew ' 

The moon had set, 1 heard the mid- 
night chime, 

Hope IS more brave than fear, and joy 
than dread, 

And I could wait unmoved the parting 
time 

It came, for by a sudden impulse drawn. 

She, risen, stepped out upon the dusky 
lawn 

A little waxen taper in her hand. 

Her feet upon the dry and dewless grass, 

She looked like one of the celestial band. 
Only that on her cheeks did dawn and 
pass 

Most human blushes, while, the soft light 
thrown 

On vesture pure and white, she seemed 
jet fairer grown 

Her mother, looking out toward her, 
sighed, 

Then gave her hand in token of fare- 
well. 

And with her warning ejes, that seemed 
to chide, ^ 

Scarce suffered that I sought her child 
to tell 
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The •tory of mjr life wboM erery line 

No other burden bore tlum — Eglantine. 

Black thunder-clouds were rmng up be 
hind 

The waxen taper bomed /till steadily 

It seemed as If dark midnight had a 
mind 

To hear what Iotcts say and her decree 

Had passed for sUeoce, while she, dropped 
to ground 

With raiment floadog wide, drank in the 
sotmd. 

0 happiness! thoa dost not leave a trace 
So well dafiaed as sorrow Amber light. 

Shed Uke a glory oo her angel face, 

1 can remember fully and the tight 

Of her fair Ssrehead and her shining eyes 

And nps that smiled m sweet and gu-lish 
wise. 

1 can remember bow the taper played 
Over her »mull hand* and her vesture 

white 

How it struck up into the trees and laid 
Upon their under leaves unwonted light 

And when iho’held It low bow far It 
spread 

O er velvet pansies tlumbcnog on their bed. 

■fl7 
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I can remember that we spoke full low, 
That neither doubted of the other’s 
truth, 

And that with footsteps slower and more 
slow. 

Hands folded close for love, eyes wet 
for ruth 

Beneath the trees, by that clear taper’s 
flame, 

We wandered till the gate of parting came 

But I forget the parting words she said. 
So much they thrilled the all-attentive 
soul , 

For one short moment human heart and 
head 

May bear such bliss — its present is the 
whole 

I had that present, till in whispers fell 

With parting gesture her subdued fare- 
well 

Farewell' she said, in act to turn away. 
But stood a moment still to dry her 
tears, 

And suffered my enfolding arm to stay 
The time of her departure O ye years 

That intervene betwixt that day and this ' 

You all received your hue from that keen 
pam and bliss 
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THE jpouR BRIDGhS 

UnsciMi above, conn l\ shcphcidi 

{MVS, 

\ncl scarcelj their heads above the 

grass 


The rod Sal^ jn glow , 

With ainbe^ fogs, across its hollow •' 
trailed 

Long strings taniols, gloom} -o^cd ind 
slow, 

And women ihoir ntcUs, Irom gamers 
veiled, 

And sun-swatj. toil acioss tin 

sand 

To groves of <^^-ite-trees on the w atcred I iiui 


Again the b^own sails of an Arab boat, 
Flapping by night upon a glassv sea. 

Whereon th^ moon and planets seem to 
float, 

More brig}^^ Qf than the> were wont 
to be, 

While shootjj^g_gtjjj.j^ down with 

crackling sound, 

And, thick swarming locusts, drop to 
ground 


Or far mto ^he heal amoilg the s iiuh 

The gemljgj. nations, snulVing up 
wind, 


ilu 


t 
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Therefore let incmorj turn again to home , 

Fed, ab of old, the joy of drawing nuir, 

Watch the green breakers and the wind- 
tossed foam. 

And see the land-fog break, disaoKe, 
and clear, 

Then think a skylark’s \oice far sweeter 
sound 

Than ever thrilled but over Enghbh 
ground, 

And walk, glad, even to tears, among 
the wheat. 

Not doubting this to be the first of lands , 

And, while in foreign words this mur- 
muring, meet 

Some little village schoolgirls (with 
their hands 

Full of forget-me-nots), who greeting me, 

I count their English talk delightsome 
melody , 

And seat me on a bank, and draw' them 
near. 

That I may feast myself with hearing 

It, 

Till shortly they forget their bashful feai. 

Push back their flaxen curls, and round 
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And “Ah'” methought, “how sweetl} 
did it fall, 

Though but in dreani, upon the listen- 
ing ear' 

How sweet from other lips the name well 
known — 

That name, so many a year heard onlj 
from mine own'” 

I thought awhile, then slumber came to 
me. 

And tangled all m}' fancy in her maze. 

And I was drifting on a raft at sea. 

The near all ocean, and the far all 
haze. 

Through the white polished water sharks 
did glide, 

And up in heaven I saw no stars to guide 

“Have mercy, God'” but lo' ni}'^ raft up- 
rose, 

Dnp, dnp, I heard the water splash 
from it, 

My raft had wings, and as the petrel goes. 

It skimmed tlie sea, then brooding 
seemed to sit 

The milk-white mirror, till, with sudden 
spring, o 

It flew^ straight upward like a living 
thing 
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But Jtrmngo! — I xntat not also m that 
flaght, 

For I waa entering at a cavern s mouth 

Trees grew witlun, and tcreamlng birds 
of olgfat 

Sat on them, hiding from the tomd 
south. 

On on 1 went, while gleoming In the 
dark 

Those trees with blanchU leaves stood 
pale and stark. 

The trees had Sower-huds ooorished in 
deep night 

And suddenly as 1 went fiulber In 

They opened and they shot out lambent 

bg^ 

Then all at once arose a railing dm 

That frighted me It is the ghosts ” I 
said. 

And they ara raillag for their darkness 
Bed. 

I hope they will not look mo in the &co; 

It frighteth me to bear tbeir laughter 
loud ” 

I saw them tr oop before with jaunty pace 

And one would shake OB’ dust that soiled 
her shroud 
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But now, O joy unhoped' to calm my 
dread, 

Some moonlight filtered through a cleft 
o’erhead 

I climbed the lofty trees— the blanched 
trees — 

The cleft was wide enough to let me 
through , 

I clambered out and felt the balmy breeze. 
And stepped on churchyard grasses wet 
with dew 

0 happy chance! O fortune to admire! 

1 stood beside my own loved village spire 

And as I gazed upon the yew-tree’s trunk, 
Lo, far off music — music in the night' 

So sweet and tender as it swelled and 
sunk , 

It charmed me till I wept w'lth keen 
delight. 

And m my dream, methought as it drew' 
near 

The very clouds in heaven stooped low' to 
hear 

Beat high, beat low, wild heart so deeply 
stirred, ^ 

For high as heaven runs up the piercing 
strain , 

256 
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The restless music fluttering like a bird 
Bemoaned herself and dropped to earth 
Qfinin, 

Heaping up sweetness tUl I was afnud 

That I should dio of grief when It did 
fade. 

And it DID tade but while with eager ear 
I drank Us last long echo djlng awa) 

I was au'are of footsteps that drew near 
And round the tried chnncel teemed to 
stray 

0 toft above tbs hallowed place they trod — 

Soft as the &U of foot th^ is not shod! 

1 turned— ft was even to— yea. Eglantine i 
For at the flnt I had divined the some 

I saw the mooa on her shut e3relidB shine 
And said She is asleep ” still on she 
came 

Then on her dimpled feet, 1 saw It gleam 

And thought— 1 know that this is but 
a dream." 

hly darling 1 O my darling! not the less 
My dream went on because I knew U 
such 

She oune toward me In her ]o%‘enness— 
A thing too pure, methougfat for mor 
tal touch; 
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The rippling gold did on her bosom meet, 

The long wlute robe descended to her feet 

The fnngfed lids dropped low, as sleep- 
oppressed , 

Her dreamy smile was very fair to see. 

And her two hands were folded to her 
breast, 

With somewhat held between them heed- 
fully 

O fast asleep ' and yet methought she 
knew 

And felt my nearness those shut eyelids 
tlirough 

She sighed my tears ran down for tender- 
ness — 

“And have I drawn thee to me in my 
sleep? 

Is it for me thou wanderest shelterless. 

Wetting thy steps m dewy grasses 
deep'^ 

0 if this bel” I said — “yet speak to me, 

1 blame my very dream for cruelty ” 

Then from her stainless bosom she did 
take » 

Two beauteous lily flowers that lay 
therein, 
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\n(l u ith klou •mo\]n{[ Itpt a moke 

\s one ibat fcocne for^tten «ordj dotli 
win 

They floated on the pool ” metbougbt 
sbe said 

And voter trickled from each 111) s head. 


It dropped upon her fect—I taw It gleam 
Along the ripples of her )cIlow boir 
And stood apart, for on!) in a dream 
She aould ha\-e come metbougbt to 
meet me there. 

She spoke agalct — Ab CaSr 1 ah trckb lbe> 
ihlnel 

And there ore man) tei^ and these ore 
oUoc." 

I answered her with flatlering accents 
meet — 

Lore they arc whitest Ulies e -r wen 
blown." 

And sayest thou so?" sbo sigltcd la 
murmurs sweett 

1 hav-e nought else to give tbco now 
mine own 1 

For it Is nlghL Then toko tbcoi Im'ol" 
said the 

They hare been costl) ftouen to thcc — 
and me." 
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While thus she s.ud I took them from 
her hand, 

And, overcome with love and nearness, 
woke , 

And overcome with ruth that she should 
stand 

Barefooted on the grass, that, when she 
spoke. 

Her mystic words should take so sweet a 
tone. 

And of all names her lips should choose 
“ My own ” 

I rose, I journeyed, neared my home, and 
soon 

Beheld the spire peer out above the hill 

It was a sunny harvest afternoon. 

When by the churchyard wicket, stand- 
ing still, 

I cast my eager eyes abroad to know 

If change had touched the scenes of long 
ago 

I looked across the hollow , sunbeams 
shone 

Upon the old house with the gable ends 

“ Save that the laurel-trees are taller 
grown, ‘ 

No change,” methought, “ to its grey 
wall extends 
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WliAt clear bHght beanu oa yonder lattice 
shine 1 

There did 1 somedme with Eglao- 
doe.” 


There standing with my very goal In sight, 
Over my baste did sudden qolet steal 
I thought to dally with my own delight, 
Nor rtuh on headlong to my garnered 
veal 

Bat taste the sweetness of a short delay 
And for a Ettle momeot bold the bhss at 
bay 


The churdi was open It petxhance might 
be 

That there to oder than In I might easay 
Or rather as I think, that I might see 
The place where Eglantine was woot to 
pray 

But so It was I cmssed that portal wide, 
And felt my not }oy to calm subside. 


The low depending curtains, gently swayed 
Cast over arch and roof a crimson glow 
But, ne ertheleiik, all silence and all shade 
It seemed, save only for the rippling 
flow 
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Of tlieir long foldings, when the suiibut 
air 

Sighed through the cabcincnts of the Iiouse 
of prayer 

I found her place, the ancient oaken stall, 
Where in her childhood I had seen her 
sit, 

Most saint-like and most tranquil there 
of all. 

Folding her hands, as if a dreaming fit — 

A heavenly vision had before her strayed 

Of the Eternal Child m lowly m.inger 
laid 

I saw her prayer-book laid upon the seat, 
'\nd took it in my hand, and felt more 
near 

In fancy to her, finding it most sweet 
To think how very oft, low kneeling 
there, 

In her devout thoughts she had let me 
share, 

And set my graceless name in her pure 
prayer 

I\ly eyes were dazzled with dehghtkil 
tears — 

In sooth they were the l.ist I ever shed, 
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For with them fell the cherUhed dream; 
of >ears. 

I looked and on (he wan above m; 
head* 

Over her teat there was a tablet placed 
Whh one word only on the marbie traced— 

Ah wen 1 1 would not ov-errtate that woe 
For I have had some blessings, htUr 
care 

But sltKe the falling of that heavy blow 
Gods earth hai oerer seemed u> me so 

Nor any of Hla creatures so dh-ine, 

Nor sleep so sweet —the word aas— 
EGUomifK. 
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A Mother 
Showing the ^ 
Portrait of 
Her Child 

(r M L.) 




Living child or pictured cherub 
Ne’er o’erniatched its baby grace, 
And the mother, moving nearer, 
Looked it calmly in the face, 

Then with slight and quiet gesture, 
And with lips that scarcely smiled, 
Said — “A portrait of my daughter 
When she was a child ” 


Easj thought was hers to fathom. 
Nothing hard her glance to read, 
For it seemed to say, " No praises 
For this little child I need 
If you see, I see far better. 

And I will not feign to care 
For a stranger’s prompt assurance 
That the face is fair ” 
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Softly dup«d and half axtraded 
She her <fliapled doth lay 

So they doubdeu placed then, sayln^^ 
Little ooe, you muat not play ” 

^nd while yet hU work waa growing 
Thta the painter*# hand hath ibown. 
That the Utile heart was making 
lectures of Its own. 

Is It warm In that green valley 
Vale of childhood where you dwell f 
la It calm In that green valley 
Round whose boornea such great tuUs 
swell? 

Are there giants In the valley— 

Giants leading Ibotprults yet? 

Are there angels in the valley? 

TeU me — I Ibrget. 

Answer answer for the UUes, 

LitUe one, o ertop you much 
And the mealy gold within them 
You can scarcely reach to touch} 

O how far their aspect diUera, 

Looldog up and looking down 1 
You, look up In that green valley — 

Valley of renown. 

Are there voxes In the valley 
Lying near the heavenly gate? 
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When It openi., do the harp-strings, 
Touched wilhm, reverberate’ 

When, like shooting-stars, the angels 
To your couch at nightlall go, 

Arc their swift wings heard to rustle’ 
Tell me’ for you know 

Yes, you know, and you are silent, 
Not a word shall asking win , 

Little mouth more sweet than rosebud, 
Fast it locks the secret in 
Not a glimpse upon your present 
You unfold to glad my view, 

Ah, what secrets of jour future 
I could tell to }ou ' 

Sunnj present ’ thus I read it. 

By remembrance of mj past — 

Its to-day and its to-morrow 
Are as lifetimes vague and vast, 

And each face in that green vallcv 
Takes for you an aspect mild. 

And each voice grows soft m sajing — 
“Kiss me, little child'” 


As a boon the kiss is granted 
Baby mouth, your tobch is sweet. 
Takes the love without the trouble 
From those lips that w'lth it meet, 
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Gtvcf the lore, O purol O teiulerl 
Of tbo valley where It grow* 

But the baby heart receiveth 

Mobx tham tt bsstow*. 

Cornea the future to the present — 

Ah I" the talth, too blithe of mood 
Why that smile which seems to whisper — 
I am happy God Is good ? 

God is good that troth eternal 
Sown for you In happier year*, 

1 must tend It la my shadow 
Water U with tears. 

Ah tweet present I I must lead thee 
By a daylight more subdued 
There must teach thee low to whisper-*- 
I am iDoumihh God Is good I ** 

Peace, thou future I douds are cmnlng 
Stooping from the mountain crest 
But th^ sunshioe Soods the Talley 
Let her — let her rest 

Comes the future to the present— 

Child,” she saltb and wiU thou 
rest? 

How long child, before thy footsteps 
Fret to reach 70a doudy crest ? 

Ah, the valley I — angels guard It 
But the hdgbts are biwve to see; 
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Looking do\%n wore long conlenlmcnt 
Come up, child, lo me ’’ 

So she speaks, but do not lieed her, 
Little maid with wondrous ejes, 

Not afraid, but clear and tender, 

Blue, and filled with prophecies, 
Thou for w'hom life's veil unhfted 
Hangs, whom wMrniest valle>s fold. 
Lift the veil, the charm dissolveth — 
Climb, but heights are cold 

There are buds that fold within them, 
Closed and covered from our sight, 
iManj a richlj -tinted petal, 

Never looked on b} the light 
Fain to see their shrouded faces. 

Sun and dew arc long at strife, 

Till at length the sweet buds open — 
Such a bud is life 

When the rose of thine own being 
Shall reveal its central fold. 

Thou shalt look within and marvel, 
Fearing what thine eyes behold. 
What it shows and what it teaches 
Are not things wherewith lo part. 
Thorny rose' that always costeth 
Beatings at the heart 
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Look m fear for there is dimness 
Ills unshspea float anl^h. 

Look In awe for thia tame nature 
Ooco the Godhead deiced to die. 
Look m love, for He doth love it 
And Its tale Is best of lore 
Still humanity grows dearer 

Being learned the more. 

Leam but not the less bethink thee 
How that all can mingle tears 
But this joy can oooe discover 
Save to them that are bis peers 
And that they whose Upe do utter 
Language such as bards have sung— 
Lol thdr sp eech shall be to many 
As an unknown tongue. 

Leam that If to thee the meaning 
Of all other eyes be shown 
Fewer eyes can ever front thee 
That are skilled to read thine own 
And that If thy love s deep current 
Many another's far outflows, 

'pien thy heart must for cntt 
L sas THAN IT Bsvrowa. 
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The yellow poplar leaves came down 
And like a carpet lay, 

No waftings were m the sunny air 
To flutter them away, 

And he stepped on blitlie and debonair 
That warm October day 

“The boy,” saith he, “hatli got his own, 
But sore has been the fight. 

For ere his life began the strife 
That ceased but yesternight, 

For the will,” he said, “ the kinsfolk read. 
And read it not aright 

“ His cause was argued in the court c 
Before his christening day. 

And counsel was heard, ^ and judge de- 
murred, 

And bitter waxed the fray, 
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Brother \nth brother spftke oo word 
When they met In the way 

Againjt each one did each contend. 

And a]l agaliut the beir 
I would ttot bend, for I know tbo end — 

I haN-e it for mj thare 
And nou^t repent, though roy Qrst fnend 
From henceforth I mutt spare. 

Manor and moor and Cum and wold 
Their greed begrudged him »ore 
And parehmeoU otd with paastonate hold 
Tb^ guarded heretofore 
And they carped at aignature and seal 
But they may caqi no rDore. 

An old affront will atir the heart 
Through year* of rankling pcun 
And I M the fret that urged mo ^-et 
That warfare to maintain 
For an enemy^a loaa may weQ be ae£ 
Above an infant^ gain. 

An enemy ■ lou I go to prove 
Laugh out, thou little h^I 
Laugh in bla lace who vowed to chaae 
Thee from thj Wrthright lair 
For I come to aet thee In thy place 
Laugh out, and do not cpare. 
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A man of strife, m wrathful mood 
He neared the nurse’s door, 

With poplar leaves the roof and ea\es 
Were thickly scattered o’er. 

And yellow as they a sunbeam lay 
Along the cottage floor 


“Sleep on, thou pretty, pretty lamb,” 
He hears the fond nurse say, 

“And if angels stand at thy right hand. 
As now belike they may. 

And if angels meet at thy bed’s feet, 

I fear them not this day 


“Come wealth, come want to thee, dear 
heart. 

It was all one to me. 

For thy pretty tongue far sweeter rung 
Than coined gold and fee. 

And even the while thy waking smile 
It was nght fair to see 


“Sleep, pretty bairn, and never know 
Who grudged and who transgressed 
Thee to retain I was full fain. 

But God, He knoweth^- best ! 

And His peace upon thy brow lies plain 
As the sunshine on thy breast ' ” 
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The man of he enten In 

Looks aixl hit pHde doth cease 
Anger and sorrow shall be to-morrow 
Trouble, and no release 
But the babe «hoso life awoke the stnib 
Hath entered into pence. 





